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Ys LADY OF EXTENDED EXPERIENCE 


would like a position as housekeeper or matron at the sea- 


shore or country. Can give the best of reference. Address J. W 
J. this office. 


RESSMA 4KING B ¥ a FRIEND, SPRING 
and Summer suitsand wraps. Lateststyles. 605 N.12th St. 


E. - SHOEMAKER, ~ 
— MILLINERY 


533 N. ELEVENTH STREET. 
a@Private house, third door below Green St. 


OR REN T—ON REASONABLE “TERMS, A 
new and commodious dwelling containing 10 rooms, in 
the beautiful neigborhood of Deer Creek, Harford Co., Md. ; about 
2 miles from the Susquehanna river and 1 mile south of the vil- 
lage of Darlington ; a very healthy locality. And about 3 acres of 
ground with stable, smoke-house, chicken-house, and wood-shed; 
a large productive garden. A never failing spring of excellent 
water passes though the ground. In the village, one mile distant, 
are two Friends’ Meeting-houses, two churches, and two schools. 
For further particulars address Iris Renewng. Darlington, Md. 


TOR SA LE—STONE HOUSE ON GROUNDS 
adjoining Swarthmore College. 17 rooms, gas, water, 2 bath- 
rooms, complete stable, and garden, 2 acres lawn. Address Magill 
& Williams, Attorneys-at-Law, 22 N. Seventh Street, Philadelphia- 


i & R. L. TYSON, 242 8S. ELEVENTH ST., 
Staple Trimings, hosiery, ete. Materials for Friends’ caps, 
caps made, and plain sewing and quilting done to order. 


Paen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 








BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
Aquila J. Linvill, 1244 N. Ninth Street. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving familie 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


ANTED—A MALE PRINCIPAL FOR MAR- 


tin a 2 Inquire of Evan T. Swayne, Kennett Square, 


HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 


HENRY 
° DURABLE WORK, RELIABLE WORKMEN. 
112 N. Tenth Street. 


ELLI S Residence, 


404 No. Thirty-second St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Jossina ATTENDED To. 


1126 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street, 








R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th 8t. 


apne 
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CELLULOID. 


Phenomenal success of Celluloid 
Collars and Cuffs. Factory running 
day and night. Made for Ladies, 
Misses, Gentlemen, and Boys. 


In reality a linen collar covered both sides with a waterproof 
material. These are the only waterproof goods made in this 
durable manner. 


Be sure this trade mark appears on all the goods you purchase 


Destined to be the UNIVERSAL COLLAR of the future. Do 
not require Laundrying; do not wilt from perspiration. Neat, 
Durable and Comfortable. Especially adapted for traveling. Are 
Waterproof. Celluloid Collars and Cuffs cost no more than linen 
—look better, wear longer,they are always white, clean, and fresh ; 
require no laundrying—are manufactured in all the leading styles 
for both Ladies and Gents, Gisls and Boys When soiled, simply 
wipe them off with soar and water. They save thier cost in a 
week's wear. Try them. 

Keep this for reference Celluloid Collars and Cuffs are as 
economical and desirable as represented. Can always obtain the 
same, FREE OF PostaGe, by addressing GEORGE CLEMENT & CO , 
at the following prices: 


Collars, 25 cents, 6 for . 
Cuffs, 50 : oo % 


Remit by Postal Order, Cheek, or Stamps. 
CLEMENT & CO., 33 East 22d St., N. Y. City. 


CARPETS. 


The entire selection of patterns for this season, com 


- $1.30—$2.50 Doze n. 
0 


2.75— 5, 


Address GEO. 


prising all the newest designs and colorings, is here for 
your inspection Fresh importations of China and 


Japan Mattings. BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 N. Second os. aye 


WILLIAM P. BETTS 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 255 S. Fifth St., 
4@ BoDIEs PRESERVED WITHOUT ICE. 


voi WM. HEACOCK, fidae~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Phila 


‘Soeur attention pate, to Maholering. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 





1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that wnusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ies of goods. 





STREETS. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND <p JOURNAL « as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goez to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. jaf" When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
adveertisment in this paper.“@a 


Association of Friends to Promote the 


Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


HowAkp M. Jenxrns, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Saran J. Asn, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lypra A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 
Henry M. Larna, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 





EXEcUTIVE COMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, l’a.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal] 
Doylestown, Pa. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro, 
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wx. | LUKENS WEBSTER, | Spring, 1889. 


CREAM, | 120 S. FIFTEENTH ST. 


: E are still at ourold established ab py of business, 915 Spring 
Garden Street, and are eet to furnish on shortest no- 
AND Milk delivered daily, and butter twice a Se all our well known specialties in Ladies’ Fine Hand-sewed 
: oes. 
R week to all parts of the city and surrounding Our Spring stock of Ladies fine shoes is in every way calculated 
BUTTE: sonar: a 7 ame Seates — Se mat a to meet the demands of our patrons, in completeness, quality, 
ALWAYS { Hants “ filled. aed and style, and our prices are the lowest possible, commensurate 
promptly Sie with a first-class article. 
Outing and Suede kid shoes, made to order after the latest 
ON HAND. || tarp oF THE VERY BEST QUALITY | designs. 
| 4 SPECIALTY. We respectfully solicit your inspection of our stock, before or- 
ioitianeaniaabiaiacidlca ames dering your spring and summer shoes, thoroughly believing our 
s00ds, 


style, and the known durability of our g will sell them 
Y. against all competition. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF LADIES’ FINE HAND-SEWED SHOEs, 
(Old Stand,) 915 Spring Garden St. 


WALTER A. wooo, HARVESTING MACHINE 


Har 
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GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


Mowers all siges: 
2 Self Rake Reaper 
ingle Apro 
vetier ond Binder, 
for Mewer, & their 
Self dump Hay rake : 


Bundle Carrier, 
$& Tedder Attachmen 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 


This company manufactured and sold last year, 54, GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


chines Ask for the Wood and take no other. 
Local agents appointed or information given by 


ade No. 717 Walnut Street, 
W. H. LIPPINCOTT, Woodstown, N. J. Orrices: { 


6 


B 
? 


Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 9022 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


Buildings, Tow a ete. -» by the best makes of f Wind Mills, Sheasm: oma "Hot Air 


Engines. Contracts taken to furnish full outfits in complete running order, including 
Artesian Wells, — 


Highest class 
Pumps, Tanks, work, and 
Pipes, Fixtures, fully 
and Plumbing in . guaranteed. 
all branches. Fifteen years’ experience. Best Philadelphia reference given and one 
thousand references within one hundred miles of the city. The attention of Architects, 
| Contractors, and Builders particu'arly invited. Estimates furnished 


. M. BATES, 32! Vine St., Philadel 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $500,0 000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
THE GIRARD or — and a ee = 5 Sane 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST (0, Presiden: EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 


Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL, 


Actuary, WILLIAM P. HUSTON. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. 


Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW. 
UN oO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 5 


wrasse GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust kept Funds and Investments are separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 
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PENN MUTUAL LIFE a3 CO.yPHILA. 


i eae eine ee eee ee eee ee oe ce OOO TOOT OTT TCT TOC Te Cee 


This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE Forms of ion and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PuRELY MuTuAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of over TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS. s@r- ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. “1 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C, BROWN 


i BEEP OO ERE TEE 


Ny 
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BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING 
AND DAY SCHOOL, 1889-90. 


Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. BR. 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 

Building much enlarged and improved. A full corps of good 
teachers. Course of study and instruction thorough. Individ- 
ual care. 

Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For Catalogue, etc., address, 

ARTHUR H. TomMLINson, Principal, 
Or CrnTHta G. BosLer, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Ogontz, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQuaBe, Pa. 





Terms, $150 to $225 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLgy, Principal, address, during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 
Or to 
Tuomas P, BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. Beaasa, 815 Asch Stzest, Falla. 


 SWAR THMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 
RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month llth, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


(CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellen 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 


SaMvEL C. CoLiins, A. M., Prin., 
Chagpagms. Institute, N. Y. 


“NEW BOOKS. 


POEMS BY HALLIDA Y JACKSON. 


PORTRAIT AND MEMOIR. 
188 Pages. Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA. 


By WILLIAM J. BUCK. 
424 Pages. Price, $2.50. 


FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


The Mansion House, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


One mile from Town Hall. Combines the advantages of 
Saratoga with the coolness and quiet of the country. Three 
minutes’ walk from Excelsior Springs and Park. Open from 
June to November. MISS H. T. PAUL. 


PRESTON ’*S SUNNYSIDE, 
WERNERSVILLE, PA., 
Is one of the most delightful resorts on the South Mountains, in 
the midst of an extensive park, bracing air, magnificent scenery, 
appointments excellent. Opens May Ist. For circulars, address 
JAMES H. PRESTON, 





The Aberdeen, poneporr, nv. s, 


Will open about June Ist. The house 1s directly on the 
Beach, between the ocean and bay, 6 miles down the beach from 
Atlantic C ity. Trains every half hour. Electric bells, hot and 
cold sea water baths. Fine bathing, sailing, fishing, etc. Tele- 
phone. k. Hoop and E. NEWPORT. 


PENNHURS : 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 
JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


South Carolina Avenue, 
The Radnor, Atlantic City, N. J. 


H. W. SHARPLESS. 





TELEPHONE No. 118. 


MARY E. WATERS, 34 Eagan gece, 


BONNET MAKER. 


Plain bonnets of all kinds, ready made, and to order ; pleated 
crown bonnets made to order. 


Tailoring. Tailoring. 
Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand. 

109 N, TENTH STREET, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Merchant Tailor. 


CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 


(Successor to 8. Maddock, 
736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 





Nev Is THE TIME TO HAVE THAT 
PAPER HANGING DONE. 
Wall Papers were’ never cheaper. Observe these 
prices for new Fall Patterns: Lustres and Mica 
Papers, 6 cts. roll; Beautiful Gold Papers, 124% 
cts.; Felt or Cartridge Paper, 20 cts; Heavy Em- 
bossed Golds, 30 cts. Samples sent free to any ad- 


Gress in the country. 4.1, DIAMENT & CO 
1206 MARKET STREFT 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. B@-When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this vaper.“@a 
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NEVER FULL. 


No father’s house is full, 
E’en tho’ there seems no resting place for more ; 
Forgiving arms and doors do open wide, 
If one repentant child implore 
Outside. 


No mother’s heart is full, 
Unless it be with longing, burning wild— 
Heart-throbbings that no cheerful face can hide— 
The wish to clasp her sinning child 
Outside. 


God’s flock is never full. 
Fear not to enter boldly at his door, 
None ever were refused who there applied ; 
He hath abiding place for more 


Inside. 
—Selected. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, 1889. 


[Our report, last week, ended, in men’s meeting, with the 
proceedings of Second-day ; and in women’s meeting with 
those of Third-day morning.--Eps.] 

In men’s meeting, on Third-day, the report of the 
Committee on the late John M. George Bequest re- 
ceived further and final consideration. The minute 
prepared the previous evening, (giving power to the 
Committee to locate, open, and manage the School, 
etc.), was united with, and members of a joint com- 
mittee, to nominate seven trustees for the Bequest, 
were appointed. The report of the committee of five 
appointed in 1887 to confer with the treasurer and 
executors of John M. George, showed a balance of 
$148,394.71 in the treasurer’s hands, of which $11,- 
094.71 is in cash and the balance, $137,300, in mort- 
gages. The report was accepted and the committee 
was continued to give further attention to the subject. 
The queries were then taken up. In reply to the 
First, the following summary answer was adopted : 

“ Our religious meetings for worship and discipline have 
been regularly held, with some exceptions mentioned in 
seven of the reports, some of which have been accounted 
for by sickness and inclement weather. Those held on the 
morning of the First-day of the week have been well at- 
tended, those at other times have been much neglected ; 
the hour for gathering has been nearly observed; clear of 
unbecoming behavior except instances of sleeping.” 

Thomas H. Speakman, remarking upon the an- 
swers, took the view that the Society suffered from 
the neglect to make needed changes in the Rules of 
Discipline. He gave notice that at a time which 
should be suitable, he should propose the appoint- 
ment of a committee to consider the propriety of a 





general revision. The Clerk asked him to defer it 
until the Queries and their answers were disposed 
of. Alvan Haines spoke of the attendance of mid- 
week meetings. Richard Watson thought there was 
not enough religious instructiion ; that there is a dis- 
tinction between the qualifications for preaching and 
that for teaching. Isaac Wilson said that the word 
“ decline ” grated harshly upon his feelings. He did 
not think there was the decline that some thought. 
He felt that the principles and testimonies of the So- 
ciety were not declining. Small meetings may have 
had fewer members, but that is an individual fault. 
He instanced very touchingly the reéstablishment of 
a meeting in Canada which had been proposed to be 
laid down. 

In the afternoon, the report of the Visiting Com- 
mittee was read, as appropriately following the First 
Query, and it was united with, and the Committee 
continued. (The report will be given at length, else- 
where.) The Second, Third, and Fourth Queries, and 
their answers, were considered, and the following 
summary answers adopted: 


Second.—“ Love and unity have been generally main- 
tained. Tale-béaring and detraction discouraged. As dif- 
ferences have become known, care has been taken to end 
them.” . 


Third.—‘ Many Friends have been concerned to bring 
up those under their care in plainness of speech, behavior 
and apparel; to encourage them in the reading of the 
Scriptures, and to restrain them from reading pernicious 
books and from corrupt conversation. Two of the reports 
mention an increased interest in reading the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” 


Fourth.—‘‘ Friends have been very nearly clear of the 
manufacture of intoxicating beverages, except cider, men- 
tioned in one report, and of the sale thereof, with an abate- 
ment in another report; one case of renting property for 
its sale, and five of signing applications for license; with 
few exceptions, careful to discourage their use as a drink, 
and cautions in their use asa medicine. Generally care- 
ful to discourage the attendance of places of diversion 
and the unnecessary frequenting of taverns, and to keep 
to moderation and temperance on account of marriages, 
burials, and other occasions.” 


The report of the Temperance Committee was 
read, after completing considerations of the Fourth 
Query, and gave rise tosome earnest discussion. 
Many Friends fully approved the report, while a 
number objected to the Committee’s action in issu- 
ing an Address to the people of Pennsylvania in re- 
lation to the vote on the Constitutional Amendment. 
The consideration of the subject continued to the 
hour of adjournment. 
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In women’s meeting, (Third-day afternoon), the 
proposition to unite with the other Yearly Meetings 
in the Philanthropic Union was again before the 
meeting, and it was proposed to refer the subject to 
a committee, if that should meet the approval of 
men’s meeting. The committee to examine the ac- 
counts of Mary F. Saunders, Treasurer, were reported 
correct, with a balance on hand of $1,004.96, and she 
was reiippointed to have charge of women’s separate 
funds for the ensuing year. 

The state of the Society was then entered upon. 
The First, Second, Third, and Fourth Queries were 
disposed of. In connection with the last named the 
report of the Temperance Committee was read and 
its work approved. A committee of four, (Louisa J. 
Roberts, Lavinia P. Yeatman, Jane Price, and Lydia 
H. Hall), was appointed to join with men Friends in 
preparing the Minute of Advice proposed in the con- 
cluding paragraph of the report. 

FOURTH-DAY, FIFTH MONTH 15. 

In men’s meeting, the consideration of the Tem- 
perance Report was concluded, and the committee 
continued with authority to labor within the limits 
of its appointment. It was decided, with substantial 
unanimity, to appoint four Friends to join the wo- 
men’s committee in preparing the Minute of Advice, 
and Edward H. Magill, Samuel Swain, Wm. Wade 
Griscom, and Howard M. Jenkins were appointed. 
The Fifth and Sixth Queries and their answers were 
considered, and summaries adopted. That in answer 
to the Fifth shows substantial clearness in all partic- 
ulars ; concerning the Sixth, three reports make ex- 
ceptions in regard to the support of a hireling minis- 
try, and one case is reported of a member having 
joined a military organization. The memorial of our 
late friend, Aaron Borton, was then read, and the 
meeting adjourned. ‘ 

In women’s meeting, the remaining Queries were 
read and summary answers adopted. The considera- 
tion of them drew out expression from several mem- 
bers. Rebecca J. Cowperthwaite spoke of attendance 
at places of diversion, Elizabeth H. Plummer of a 
free gospel ministry, Rachel Mather of a ministry 
educated in the School of Christ, Mary M. Thomas 
of deficiencies shown by answers to the Fifth Query. 
Lydia H. Price exhorted against extravagance, and 
thought that those who had abundance should en- 
deavor to live not merely within the bounds of their 
circumstances, but within the bounds of simplicity 
and truth. Esther H. Barnes thought that when hus- 
bands were working hard to support their families, 
wives and daughters should aid them by every possi- 
ble economy. Elizabeth Lloyd said that those who 
have abundance ought to give useful work to those 
who are in need, and never economize at the expense 
of the seamstress or washerwoman. Margaretta 
Walton emphasized all these testimonies, and spoke 
of the beauty of simplicity. Abigail R. Paul thought 
it very wrong to dress children in silks and satins 
and send them out to evening parties. Martha Scho- 
field hoped that false ideas would never prevent any 
of us from offering remunerative work to the needy 
ones in our own social circle; if there are many 
overburdened hands there are also many idle ones, 


and the two ought to be brought together. Matilda E. 
Janney-thought that care should be taken to deal 
with offenders, not only in the authority of truth, 
but also with tenderness and restoring love. She 
pleaded with young women against attending evening 
parties in immodest dress. Frances J. Newlin ex- 
pressed her sympathy with the overseers in the per- 
formance of their duties. 

In the afternoon, in men’s meeting, the remain- 
ing queries were read and answered. The answers 
to the First Annual Query showed a few changes in 
the times and places of holding the meetings. No 
new meetings have been established and none dis- 
continued. 

Concerning week-day schools, the summary of 
answers to the Second Annual Query showed 35 
schools, having 139 teachers, 96 of whom are Friends, 
and 13 professors with them. There are also 22 
special teachers. They are attended by 2,999 pupils, 
of whom 672 are members and 298 have one parent 
a member. Most of the children attend mid-week 
meeting with their teachers. Reports were also sent 
up by several meetings concerning the First-day 
schools, but these were not complete, the schools 
not supervised by meeting committees not being re- 
ported. The reports, as far as received, showed 35 
schools, with 144 officers, attended by 2,153 pupils, 
728 of whom are members, and 193 have one parent 
a member, also one mission school, with 14 officers 
and 90 pupils. The memorial of our late friend, 
Samuel J. Levick,was read. 

In women’s meeting, Isaac Wilson, whose gospel 
visit had been arranged for in the morning session, 
was present and spoke at length, acceptably. He 
was drawn forth in very searching testimony, believ- 
ing the query of some heart to be “ Why, after I 
have set my face Zionward, do I still endure trials 
and hardships; why is there an atmosphere about 
me which is uncongenial to the better life within 
me?” For such a state he felt sympathy, and would 
encourage a more perfect trust in the all sufficiency 
of that faith which will be begotten in the human 
heart. There is no trouble nor affliction nor temp- 
tation in this life but an accompanying measure of 
the grace of God is given to pass through it. 

The reports of the Indian Committee, and of the 
Committee on Distant and Isolated Members, were 
read and approved. The memorial of our late friend, 
Rebecca John, was also read. 


FIFTH-DAY, FIFTH MONTH 16, 

(The meeting-houses were open, as usual, in the 
morning, for religious meetings. The attendance 
was large. Isaac Wilson attended and spoke at 
Green street.) 

If the afternoon, in men’s meeting, the minutes 
of the Representative Committee for the past year 
were read, at length, as usual. They showed no ac- 
tion of unusual importance. There had been a some- 
what larger distribution of Friends’ literature than 
usual, about 1,500 volumes being sent out. One Friend 
urged that this branch of the work should be more 
extended. 

The report of the Educational Committee was 
read and approved, and the committee continued. 
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Remarks were made upon it by Aaron B. Ivins, 
William W. Birdsall, Edward H. Magill and -others. 
The need of encouraging young Friends to pursue 
the profession of teaching, by paying salaries that 
would not suffer so much by comparison with the 
rewards of other avocations, and by continuing them 
in school until they were well trained for teachers, 
was pointed out. 

The report of the Indian Committee was also 
read, and approved, and the committee continued. 
The report of the Committee on Distant and Iso- 
lated Members was similarly disposed of. (All these 
are printed in full.) 

Robert M. Janney called attention to the imper- 
fect character of the statistics in relation to First-day 
Schools, and expressed hisconcern that a committee 
should be appointed to consider the need of promot- 
ing a more close relation between these schools and 
the meetings. This concern was united with, and 
members of a joint committee were appointed at 
once, out of the body of the meeting, to act with a 
like appointment by women’s meeting, and report at 
a future sitting. 

In women’s meeting the Minute of Advice in re- 
gard to the vote on the Constitutional Amendment 
was reported from the joint committee on the sub- 
ject, and being read was united with. It is as follows: 

“The attention of this Yearly Meeting has been earn- 
estly drawn to a consideration of the evils of Intemper- 
ance, and the means of their removal, and particularly to 
the Constitutional vote which will occur in the State of 
Pennsylvania at an early day. The presentation of these 
subjects has brought the Meeting into a deep and earnest 
exercise, and under the apprehension of our duty concern- 
ing them we affectionately exhort our members in that 
State to a prayerful consideration of the duties which will 
attend an exercise of their right to vote upon the proposed 
Amendment. It is not the purpose of this Minute to 
assume the authority to direct how any civil act shall be 
performed, but to urge that whatever vote may be cast by 
any Friend shall! be the outcome of a conscientious desire 
to elevate society, to protect and purify the home, and to 
advance the cause of Truth.” 

The minutes of the Representative Committee 
were read and approved, and the memorial of Sam- 
uel J. Levick was read. The proposition of men’s 
meeting in relation to a First-day School Committee 
was united with, and members of it were appointed. 

SIXTH-DAY, FIFTH MONTH 17. 

In men’s meeting, in the morning, David New- 
port and Ezra Fell spoke, the latter particularly re- 
ferring to the evils of the use of tobacco. The com- 
mittee to report the names of seven Trustees for the 
George property presented the following names (one 
from each quarterly meeting): Alfred Moore, Evan 
D. Jones, Elward Atkinson, Joseph T. Bunting, 
Thomas Baker, Bennett S. Walton, and David Mas- 
ters as such trustees. The report was united with and 
the Friends appointed. 

The committee to nominate new trustees for the 
Yearly Meeting property reported the names of Rob- 
ert M. Janney, Henry W. Hallowell, Stephen B. 
Twining, George L. Maris, William L. Jackson, Pen- 
nock Spencer, Richard T. Turner, Jr., Charles H. 
Tantum, Ezra Lippincott, Joel Borton, Jr., and Jo- 





seph W. Eves, one from each quarter, which were 
united with and they were appointed. 

The names of the correspondents as reported by 
the several quarterly meetings were directed to be 
entered in the minutes and published in the “ Ex- 
tracts.” 


The joint committees appointed at a former sit- 
ting to prepare a minute of advice to the members, 
reported, (as already given in proceedings of wo- 
men’s meeting), and the report was united with, and 
the Committee continued to effect a distribution of 
the Minute. Remarks of satisfaction concerning it 
were made by Samuel S. Ash, Isaac Wilson, and 
others. ‘ 

There being a discrepancy in the school statistics 
sent to the men’s and women’s meetings, the Educa- 
tional Committee was instructed to prepare and send 
out blanks to the different meetings where schools 
are established, so that the reports may be accurate 
in the future. 

The Committee on the Condition of the Education 
of the Colored People of the South presented its re- 
port, which was approved and the committee contin- 
ued and encouraged to further labor, with authority 
to draw on the Treasurer for necessary expenses. 

The memorial of Mary S. Lippincott was read and 
drew out remarks of sympathy from several Friends. 

In women’s meeting the draft of an epistle to the 
yearly meetings was read and united with. The re- 
port of the Committee on the Colored People of the 
South was read, and much sympathy was expressed 
with the work of education which it referred to. It 
was proposed to give $500 from the separate fund of 
the women’s meeting, and this appeared to be 
united with, but objection was then made, and the 
minute to this effect was not adopted. The Commit- 
tee was continued, and it was announced that Sarah 
H. Peirce would receive individual subscriptions for 
the work in Room No.1. (The subscriptions from 
women amounted to $210.36; from men $39.70; to- 
tal, $250.06.) 

In the afternoon, in men’s meeting, the report of 
the Committee to examine the Treasurer’s account 
was presented. The receipts for theSpast year were 
$4,124.48, and the expenses $3,288.09; the balance 
now on hand is $4,621.64. It recommended that $3,500 
be raised the ensuing year, and named Thomas J. 
Husband as treasurer, and Joseph C. Turnpenny 
and Alfred Moore as correspondents, which was 
united with and those named appointed. The Com- 
mittee also reported that they had examined the ac- 
count of the Treasurer with regard to the George 
Fund, and found it correct, (as already reported by 
the Advisory Committee of Five). The Committee 

on the relation between the Meeting and the First- 
day Schools reported that the subject had better be 
referred to a committee to report at the next Yearly 
Meeting. The committee was continued, one Friend 
being added from each Quarter. 

The draft of an epistle to be sent to the other 
yearly meetings was presented, and with some 
amendment, adopted. Thomas H. Speakman then 
asked the attention of the meeting to the proposal, 
of which he had given previous notice, of a commit- 
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tee to consider a revision of the Discipline. This 
drew out remarks from a number of Friends, several 
of whom expressed unity with the proposal, but the 
time of adjournment being near at hand, it received 
no definite action. 

The subject introduced (on Third-day last), from 
women’s meeting of appointing a committee to con- 
sider a union of this Yearly Meeting with the others 
now in the Philanthropic Union, was briefly consid- 
ered, but the meeting was unready to act upon it at 
this time. The minute of exercises was then read, 
and after remarks from a number of Friends, the 
meeting concluded. 

In women’s meeting, the appointment of Trustees 
of the George Property, already approved by men’s 
meeting, was united with, and also that of Trustees 
of the Yearly Meeting Property. The reference of 
the correction of the school statistics to the Educa- 
tional Committee was also approved. The report of 
the committee on the Treasurer’s Account was read, 
and the appointment of Thomas J. Husband as Treas- 
urer of the Yearly Meeting was united with. The 
action of men’s meeting in continuing, and adding 
members to, the committee on the relation of the 
First-day Schools and the Meeting, was approved, 
and the additions were made. 

A memorial for Mary S. Lippincott was read, 
bringing*a tender feeling over the meeting. Many, 
no doubt, remembered when she so ably presided 
over the Yearly Meeting, and almost all could recall 
her dignified appearance as she sat, alive with inter- 
est, by the side of her successor at the clerk’s table. 
Affectionate tributes were offered to her memory, 
uniting the meeting into a close bond of sympathy. 
After the reading of the concluding minute there 
was a solemn, peaceful silence preparatory to the 
final adjournment. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE USES OFA FRIENDS’ MEETING- 
HOUSE. 


AN edifice that can rightfully be called by this name, 
wheneverlerected, or wherever located, was no doubt 
intended as a place in which to hold Friends’ relig- 
ious meetings. 

In the arrangements{made according to the good 
order of the Society, and maintained under our ex- 
cellent code‘of Discipline, we have some meetings for 
divine worship, and some for the transaction of the 
legitimate business of the organization. The latter— 
which are called “ Meetings for Discipline ””—are lim- 
ited in theirtattendance to those who are members of 
the Society of Friends. In addition to the regular 
meetings, ample provision is made for the occasions 
of marriages, funerals, Friends traveling with min- 
utes of approval, and committees that have been set 
apart to visit the meetings, and to make such ap- 
pointments, in the line of their service, as they may 
deem advisable, and as way may open for them. All 
such appointments come properly under the head of 
religious meetings. 

When committees are appointed in the regular 
order of the Society, it is of course expected that 
they may have the use of such of the meeting- houses 
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as may best accommodate them for the transaction of 
their business. They may even—where the minute 
of their appointment will admit of such action—call 
a conference of our own members, and exercise 
proper care over the assembly which they have thus 
convened. 

There is nothing new in any of the above state- 
ments, as they are intended merely to summarize the 
regulations by which Friends are governed in the oc- 
cupancy of their meeting-houses ; and it is to be in- 
ferred that all who assume responsibility in conduct- 
ing the affairs of the Society, are sufficiently familiar 
with these regulations to be able to apply them to 
our own members, and—should occasion require it— 
courteously to explain them to those who are not of 
our fold. 


But are there any other purposes, than those 
above specified, for which our meeting-houses may 
properly be used? The answer to this question 
would be likely to mark the parting of the ways; as 
it brings us to the point where definite prescription 
terminates, and discretionary power begins. Here it 
is that difficulties are likely to occur, growing out of 
those differences of opinion which exist between 
zealous progress and guarded conservatism. We 
may be engaged in some work which we feel sure is 
a good one; we call upon those interested in the 
movement (Friends and others), and band ourselves 
into an organization, after which we require a suit- 
able place for holding our meetings. Some of our 
members are delegated, or else they volunteer, to ap- 
ply for the use of Friends’ meeting-house, for one 
evening in the week, or for an occasional First-day 
afternoon, as may best suit our purpose. We may be 
so impressed with the conviction that we are work- 
ing for the public good, and so thoroughly in earnest 
in our pursuit, as to overlook the plain fact that 
those to whom we apply have their duties to perform, 
in the proper exercise of which, they may feel it 
right to decline the granting of our request. We 
may from having been looking in another direction, 
or through a glass that concentrated our vision on 
one object, lose sight of the important trust that has 
been imposed on these sentinels,—even that of guard- 
ing the Society against encroachments from all sides, 
and of looking ahead for what might lead to confu- 
sion, and eventually bring reproach upon the body. 
We have grown to be so liberal (?) in our views, and 
so democratic in our proceedings, that we may fail 
to render to those occupying prominent stations in 
the meeting, that degree of deference which the in- 
dividuals merit, and their stations require. When 
they decline to grant our request, we should not at- 
tribute to them harsh motives, or feel that they are 
lacking in sympathy ; when, on the contrary, it may 
cause them real pain to have to disappoint us, and to 
thwart our object,—in the fulfillment of their plain 
duty. Whenever an application is made for the use 
of a meeting-house for an anomalous assembly, or 
for an unusual purpose, we must remember that it is 
for the heads of the meeting to decide whether or 
not the purpose is in accord with the place, and the 
gathering likely to be such a one as Friends could be 
responsible for, and could keep within proper limita- 





tions. Should their decision be adverse to our 
wishes and our expectations, we may feel greatly dis- 
appointed; nevertheless, we should cheerfully ac- 
quiesce in it, believing that it was based upon a 
sense of duty, and rendered in accordance with the 
fulfillment of a trust. 

Many of our members who are engaged in works 
of beneficence, may feel inclined to codperate with 
those of other persuasions, with a view to enlarging 
their sphere of usefulness. In such cases it seems 
only reasonable that the codperative work should be 
performed in some building other than a Friends’ 
meeting-house ; and then Friends cannot be held re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the assembly, but only 
for that of our members who attend it. 

I would speak with delicacy,and with the utmost 
courtesy, of those who are commonly called “ clergy- 
men.” Engaged in this profession are several whom 
Iam glad to claim as personal friends, and whose 
motives I believe to be as pure, and whose intentions 
as sincere as their outward lives are upright. In con- 
ducting meetings, however, they have their way, and 
we have ours. How different are the two, must be 
patent to all who are acquainted with both. There 
is no occasion for giving offense to our good, sober 
neighbors—“ clergymen or laymen ”—when we tell 
them, in a friendly manner, that we are a peculiar 
people, and that we cannot join them either in their 
religious revivals, or in their moral reforms; neither 
can we invite them to join usin our philanthropic 
work. Will they not be likely to have more respect 
for us when we are steadfast in the maintenance of 
our principles, and consistent in the observances of 
our practices, than when we attempt to compromise 
either, and by so doing sacrifice both? Those who 
remember what Friends had to suffer fifty years ago, 
and later, in consequence of opening their meeting- 
houses (to those who were not members) for lectures, 
must certainly desire to avoid a recurrence of the 
disorderly scenes and serious disturbances which 
then gave so violent a shock to the Society. Those 
distressing times are now, happily, past, and the 
memory thereof is fast dying out; a generation hav- 
ing grown up almost without a knowledge of them ; 
but recent occurrences have given rise to grave ap- 
prehension, and rendered it expedient to hoist the 
danger signal, lest we again run into the breakers, 
and experience a repetition of the shock. Within 
the past few months there have been acrimonious 
controversies and other improprieties in some of our 
meeting-houses, that should arouse us to renewed 
vigilance, and cause us to be constantly on the 
watch. 

To sum up the whole matter in the form of a 
query—Is it not eminently proper that Friends’ 
meeting-houses should be used for Friends’ meet- 
ings; and that when an anomalous convention is 
desired for a purpose that is not strictly Friend-like, 
a suitable hall should be procured for its accommoda- 
tion ? Hi. * 

Fifth month 17, 1889. 


Tue human heart is like heaven—the more angels 
the more room.—Frederika Bremer. 
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BENJAMIN LUNDY. 
[Concluded from Last Week.] 


Tae twelve monthly numbers of The Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation for the year July, 1822-June, 1823, 
lie before me as I write. It is a magazine of sixteen 
double-column octavo pages, each page containing 
some eight hundred words, and the whole second 
volume (which this is) making one hundred and 
ninety-two pages. There are a few rude engravings 
on wood or copper—one twice used, representing a 
slave coffin, with the slave-trader on horseback, 
brandishing a whip, following a little cart full of 
black picaninnies, while half a dozen full-grown 
blacks follow the horseman, one of them carrying 
the Stars and Stripes. Over this cut is the motto: 
“Hart, Cotumpra! Happy Lanp,” and beneath it, 
“ SHALL THY FAIR BANNERS 0’ER OPPRESSION WAVE?” 

Reference is made to a preceding page, on which, 
from a Kentucky newspaper, (The Western Citizen), 
appears this statement, signed “ Philanthropist”: 
“ Having business in Paris, (Ky.), on Tuesday, 17th 
inst., I there witnessed a scene more shocking to hu- 
manity than any that has ever come within my no- 
tice. I there beheld between seventy-five and a 
hundred miserable wretches galling under the yoke 
of despots, doomed to leave their home, their coun- 
try, and their friends. Chained and guarded, they 
were driven, like other stock, from their native land. 
They were paraded on the public square, in front of 
the courthouse, the seat of justice. Over their un- 
happy heads that banner waved under which our fore- 
fathers fought and bled for the liberty and inde- 
pendence which they attained,” etc. It is quite pos- 
sible that this scene was witnessed by Lundy him- 
self; for Paris, the chief town of Bourbon county, is 
on the road from Greeneville to Cincinnati, which 
the Quaker missionary printer had frequent occasion 
to travel, as he founded anti-slavery societies and 
collected subscriptions for his magazine. It was also 
one of the routes by which the Virginia slave-breed- 
ers sent their human cattle to the Southwest. This 
traffic, beginning early in the century, had increased 
by 1822 to several thousand slaves ina year. In 1832 
it was estimated to be six thousand a year from Vir- 
ginia alone, and in 1836 rose to forty or fifty thousand. 

While such “ incendiary ” matter was coming out 
in East Tennessee, Lundy’s newspaper and cause had 
agents, whose names he published, in twelve of the 
slave-holding States and Territories,—at Baltimore, 
Richmond, Winchester, Wheeling, Louisville, Nash- 
ville, St. Louis, Little Rock ; at Huntsville, Ala., Pen- 
sacola, four towns in North Carolina, and even one 
agent in South Carolina. In 1832 he had twenty- 
nine agents in ten of the slave States, And in the 
interval from 1820 to 1830 he had perambulated 
large portion of the South, besides twice visiting 
Hayti; and from 1830 to 1835 he twice visited Texas, 
where he hoped to establish colonies of free colored 
persons under the anti-slavery laws of Mexico. In 
1830 he said in his Genius, then publishing at Balti- 
more, where Garrison was his associate: 

1From an article in The Cosmopolitan magazine, New York, by 


Frank B. Sanborn, of Concord, Mass., (author of a Life of John 
Brown.) 
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“T have, within ten years, sacrificed several thou- 
sand dollars of my own hard earnings; have tray- 
eled upward of five thousand miles on foot, and more 
than twenty thousand in other ways; have visited 
nineteen of the States of the Union ” (there were 
then but twenty-four), “and held more than two 
hundred public meetings, with the view of making 
known our object; and in addition to this have per- 
formed two voyages to the West Indies, by which 
means the liberation of a considerable number of 
slaves has been effected, and I hope the way paved 
for the enlargement of many more.” And he added, 
with pardonable pride: “ There is not another peri- 
odical work published by a citizen of the United 
States, whose conductors dare treat upon the subject 
of slavery as its nature requires and its importance 
demands.” This was a year before Garrison began 
to print his Liberator in Boston, and after the early 
emancipation organs—The Abolition Intelligencer, in 
Missouri, a newspaper in North Carolina, etc.,—had 
been silenced. 

What, then, was the bodily presence of this hero, 
who almost alone had, for a dozen years, sustained 
the contest against negro slavery in the United 
States? Garrison, writing in 1828,a year after he 
had seen Lundy, said: “Instead of being able to 
withstand the tide of public opinion, it would at first 
seem doubtful whether he could sustain a temporary 
conflict with the winds of heaven.” After his death, 


Garrison said in The Liberator (Septemter 20, 1839) : 
“In his personal appearance friend Lundy, like the 


Apostle Paul, was ‘ weak and contemptible.’ In my 
imagination I had given to him in shape and size the 
figure of a Hercules; and my disappointment was 
great in finding him far below the average of man- 
kind in bulk and stature. I was almost tempted to 
say to him, as a beloved Irish correspondent of Dr. 
Watts, on seeing that mighty dwarf for the first time, 
remarked to him: ‘ Why, sir, you don’t look as if you 
could say Boo to a goose!’ ‘Boo!’ was the clever 
retort of the doctor; and I should have received as 
good a one in return had I resorted to that pleasant 
banter, for Lundy was a ready wit and could make 
capital repartees. He was not a good public speaker. 
His voice was too feeble, his utterance too rapid to 
interest or inform an audience; yet he never spoke 
wholly in vain. In private life his habits were social 
and communicative; but his infirmity of deafness 
rendered it difficult to engage with him in protracted 
conversation. How, with that infirmity upon him, 
he could think of traveling all over the country, ex- 
ploring Canada and Texas, and making voyages to 
Hayti, is, indeed, a matter of astonishment. But it 
shows, in bold relief, what the spirit of philanthropy 
can dare and conquer.” 

Sir Humphrey Davy, the famous discoverer in 
chemistry, said: “My greatest discovery was 
Michael Faraday ”: and so Lundy might have said, 
and perhaps did say (for he was generous), that bis 
chief work as an emancipator was to unchain the 
pent-up force of Garrison, and open to him his true 
career. This Lundy did, and the story has been of- 
ten told. He drew Garrison to Baltimore, where the 
master and disciple united in issuing the two hun- 
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dred and twenty-seventh number of the Genius, 
September 2, 1829. It had become a weekly journal 
in September, 1825, and so continued during the 
stormy time that Garrison edited it—just six months, 
for the last weekly issue was dated March 5, 1830, 
when the partnership between Lundy and Garrison 
was dissolved, and the senior partner went on with 
his paper as a monthly, or rather a “semi-occa- 
sional” publication. They parted good friends, and 
on the 17th of April Garrison was committed to the 
Baltimore jail, for a libel on two Massachusetts men, 
Francis Todd, owner, and Nicholas Brown, master, of 
the ship France, engaged in the domestic slave trade. 
Lundy visited him often in the jail, from which he 
was released June 5, 1830, his fine being paid 
through Lundy, by Arthur Tappan, of New York. 
Seven months afterward (January 1, 1831), Garrison 
began to publish his Liberator in Boston, while 
Lundy had removed his Genius to Washington (Octo- 
ber, 1830), where it was printed until 1834, when it 
made its last remove but one to Philadelphia, expir- 
ing there in 1838, amid the flames of Pennsylvania 
Hall, which was burnt by the mob in May, 1838. He 
removed next to Illinois, where Lovejoy, the anti- 
slavery martyr, had been killed by a mob in Novem- 
ber, 1837, and, while laboring there against slavery, 
died at Lowell, an obscure village in La Salle county, 
August 22,1839. His Genius had been printed there 
for some months, and its final number announced 
his death. 

During the period between Garrison’s imprison- 
ment and Lundy’s death, the latter had three times 
visited Texas, and explored its possibilities as a 
home for free colored people, nearly losing his life 
there by cholera in 1832. He became better ac- 
quainted than any Northern man with that State, 
both while it was subject to Mexicoand while revolt- 
ing; and he exposed fully and repeatedly the plot 
formed before 1830, to increase the area of slave ter- 
ritory by annexing Texas. His pamphlet on “ The 
War in Texas,” (Philadelphia, 1836), is not only the 
best account, up to that time, of the Texas Conspir- 
acy, but closes with the remarkable prediction of the 
Southern Confederacy, which established itself twen- 
ty-five years later: “ Our countrymen, in fighting for 
the union of Texas with the United States, will be 
fighting for that which at no distant period will in- 
evitably dissolve the Union. The slave States, having 
the eligible addition to their land of bondage, will 
ere long cut asunder the Federal tie, and confederate 
a new and distinct slaveholding republic, in opposi- 
tion to the whole free republic of the North. Thus 
early will be fulfilled the prediction of the old politi- 
cians of Europe, that our Union could not remain 
one century entire; and then also will the maxim 
be exemplified in our history, that liberty and slav- 
ery can not long inhabit the same soil.” 

Lundy died, as he had lived, in the firm belief 
that American slavery would be abolished before 
1900, and he contributed more to that result than 
many—perhaps than any—of his contemporaries. 
He did not always agree with Garrison in opinion— 
being more sensible though far less forcible ; but his 
best eulogy is that written by Garrison, who in his 














first year as editor of The Liberator had printed there 
this sonnet to his teacher and friend : 
To BENJAMIN LUNDY. 
The Veteran Advocate of Negro Emancipation. 
Self-taught, unaided, poor, reviled, contemned, 
Beset with enemies, by friends betrayed. 
As madman and fanatic oft condemned, 
Yet in thy noble cause still undismayed ! 
Leonidas thy courage could not boast ; 
Less numerous were his foes, his hand more 
strong; 
Alone, unto a more than Persian host, 
Thou hast undauntedly given battle long. 
Nor shalt thou singly wage the unequal strife ; 
And to thy aid with spear and shield I rush, 
And freely do I offer up my life, 
And bid my heart’s blood find a wound to gush ! 
New volunteers are trooping to the field— 
To die we are prepared, but not an inch to yield. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 21. 
SrxTH MONTH 2, 1889. 


JESUS BEFORE THE COUNCIL. 
GOLDEN TExt.—*‘ Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor.”’—Exodus 20 : 16. 
READ Mark 14: 55-65. 

Jupas instructed the men who were with him how 
they were to know Jesus, giving them the sign that 
it was he whom he kissed, saying “ Take him and 
lead him away safely.” And they led Jesus away to 
the high priest, where bad assembled all the chief 
priests and the elders and the scribes. This is one 
of the saddest chapters in Jewish history ; we ap- 
proach it as one of those occasions where strife, pre- 
judice, and hypocrisy have culminated in a hatred 
without a parallel in the history of religion. That 
hatred was but the natural result of lives so diamet- 
rically opposed. “They say and do not,” was the 
charge brought by Jesus against these teachers of 
his people. “They bind heavy burdens and grievous 
to be borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders; but 
they themselves will not move them with their fin- 
ger,” and so they conspired against him; and now, 
through the treachery of one whom he had chosen 
as a disciple, Jesus is in the power of his enemies. 

Sought for witnesses. It was required by law, then 
as now, to consider the accused innocent until the 
testimony of two or more witnesses proved him guilty, 
but the whole trial was a mockery of justice. It was 
not lawful to hold such a trial at night, or to hurry 
the trial; the accused was entitled to counsel to de- 
fend him. All these were denied this holy and in- 
nocent victim, and the Sanhedrim, so hastily called 
together, with all their art and malice could find 
nothing worthy of death against him. 

Answerest thou nothing? In this question the High 
Priest violated the law by requiring the prisoner to 
testify against himself. 

Art thou the Christ? It was only as Jesus claimed 
to be the Messiah that any ground of accusation 
could be found to bring him before Pilate. We must 
bear in mind that the Messiah for whom the Jews 
were looking was a king who should gather them 
under the banner of revolt, and drive the Romans 
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from the land, and they made this hope and expec- 
tation their charge against Jesus. 

Ye have heard his blasphemy. To say he was the 
Son of God was saying only what prophets and 
righteous men in all the history of the Jewish peo- 
ple had been saying. It was one of their chosen ex- 
pressions that indicated the divine relationship be- 
tween them and Jehovah, whom in the later time 
and with a more spiritual idea they reverently called 
Father. This spiritual relation Jesus claimed for 
himself, and nothing more. Whatever other idea 
may have possessed his followers, he always called 
himself the son,—through spiritual union. 





From the whole character of the chief priests, as 
we have read it in this history, we might expect just 
such a scene as this. They had so long maintained un- 
disputed authority over the minds of the people, that 
the appearance of another kind of teacher filled 
them with alarm. It was the witness for truth strug- 
gling in their minds, but they were false to it; and 
each one of them was willing to sacrifice the pure 
life of Jesus of Nazareth for his own selfish purposes. 

Do we not bear false witness when we withhold 
the truth? How is it with us when we quietly allow 
our principles to be misrepresented ? We all remem- 
ber the text in Luke, “ Every one who shall confess me 
before men, him shall the son of man also confess be- 
fore the angels of God.” We sometimes like to show 
that we are not afraid to venture out in the broad 
road as others do,—we can take care of ourselves,but 
every step there is bearing false witness against our 
loving Father, and inducing others to do the same 
thing. Peter wept at the thought of his falsehood— 
a terrible thing for 4 man. Tears of remorse are 
scalding to the heart. We leave the loving, devoted 
heart of the Master in sorrow at the close of this les- 
son. Let it teach us to be very careful, in all things 
to be true, either in what we do or leave undone. If 
we try from childhood to be on our guard every day, 
how happy will be our lives. We will be saved the 
bitter sorrow that always follows false doing in word 
or act. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The calmness with which Jesus stood before the 
council, and heard the accusations of his enemies, 
holding his peace and answering nothing, exasper- 
ated the high priest, who was not prepared for so 
much dignity and self-possession on the part of one 
so completely in the power of the council. Yet it 
was not for him to speak when the testimony of the 
witnesses was so conflicting and proved nothing. In 
the silence which he muintained lay his strength. 

Here is a lesson for us. False accusation is best 
rebuked by keeping quiet and patiently waiting for 


the vindication which sooner or later is sure to follow. 
In the example of our lesson there was no other 


course possible to one whose whole life had been a 
protest against strife and falsehood—one in whom 
the wisdom, the power, and the majesty of the Di- 
vine Father was so manifested that it was declared 
“In him dwelleth alli the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily.” 
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Jesus knew aati had found “thane sais is 
and were determined to draw from his own lips 
some word upon which they might condemn him. 


youth who a little less than thirty years ago 


Failing in this, the high priest, in the usual form of | 


which Jesus claimed to be the Son of God. 
claim lay his condemnation. 
phemy, and was at once adjudged guilty and worthy 
of death. The indignities to which this innocent 


common in those days and for many centuries after- 
ward. Indeed it is only in more recent times that a 
prisoner has found protection in the law which he 
violates; only since the peaceable religion that Jesus 


rights of the condemned and protected them from 
insult and brutality. Much yet remains to be done 
before the rights of the accused are fully protected. 
The innocent are often made to suffer with the guilty 
and much wrong doing goes unpunished, yet there is 

a slow but steady upward progress, for which we 
have need to be very a. 
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OUR LATE YEARLY MEETING 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY Meerine has again aan 


up to the standard that the more sanguine hoped 
backward step has been taken. 


composed of two branches, communicating through 
messengers, it can scarcely be expected that there 


will be the full understanding of questions consid- | 
ered which would be arrived at were they acted | 


upon in joint session, and in each body there will be 
a diversity of views; but if the “same spirit” ani- 


prevail. This was manifested in our recent gather- 
ing. In all that pertained to the welfare of the Soci- 
ety there was a beautiful unanimity which has per- 
haps never been surpassed. 

The readiness with which the proposition to 
bring the First-day school into closer relation with 


the interest felt in this work. When we call to mind 
the fact that the younger members, who are now 
taking part in the affairs of the Society, and earn- 
estly concerned for the maintenance of its principles 
and testimonies, largely represent the children and 
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were gathered into these schools, and are their first 
fruits, we may indeed thankfully own the work and 


. . | give it our encouragement. 
putting an oath among the Jews, forced an answer in | g 8 


In this | 
He had spoken blas- | 


Then our preparative and monthly meeting schools 
have become a factor in the work of the Society, un- 


| der the fostering care of the Yearly Meeting, that can 





| scarcely be over-estimated. Much yet remains to be 
victim of hate and fanaticism was subjected, were | 


done before the beneficent results of “ a guarded re- 


| ligious care” in this direction is extended to all the 


children and youth within our borders ; but with the 


| munificent donation which is now held in trust by 
taught has permeated and leavened society, have | 
those who execute the laws shown respect for the | 


the Yearly Meeting and the continuance of the pres- 
ent work, we may look hopefully forward to a time 
not far distant when every waste place in our bor- 
ders will have its educational wants supplied. In 
the attitude our meeting assumed towards the Tem- 
perance question we have great cause for rejoicing. 
The harmony that prevailed when this deeply ab- 
sorbing subject was presented and acted upon, was 


| the more to be noted when we consider how diver- 


gent are the views among temperance advocates re- 


| specting the best methods of dealing with the ques- 


tion. 

Then again, in the care extended to the smaller 
branches of the body, and to the isolated members 
in distant places there is no lack of encouragement. 


| Those who feel called to labor in either direction are 
| assured of the loving sympathy and aid of the body. 


While there is so much to encourage our hearts 


| in the progress of the work for the building up our 


heritage, and cementing more closely the bonds of 


itself upon record, and while that record may not be | Astetien Silouship emneng the eevee: banashen ae 


| our Yearly Meeting, the broader field of our com- 


: 7 | mon iumanity has not received that attention and 
for, in every particular, we must all agree that no | 


In so large a body | cordial support which its importance claims from a 


| people who were the first to stand for the poor and 


the down-trodden and to make their cause their own. 
The words of the Master came with great force when 
he said: “These ought ye to have done and not to 
leave the other undone.” It is of little avail to ap- 
point committees to look after the neglected and ig- 


mates all, concession and an agreement to differ will | RESEE maeeeS the South and the distant West, 


and leave them without the means to extend the 


| helping hand where help is found to be necessary. 


This failure has been a source of deep regret to 
many ; yet with so much to inspire hope and courage, 
we may be willing to leave the cause of the poor and 
the oppressed to the All-Merciful Father who will 


the Yearly Meeting was accepted, gives evidence of | continue to inspire his faithful, devoted ones who 


have been so helpful in the past, to labor on with the 
blessed assurance of the Master, “ Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto one of these, my brethren, even the least, 
ye did it unto me.” 
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MARRIAGES. 
HILLIARD—ACTON.—At the residence of the bride’s 
mother, on Fourth month 11th, 1889, under the care of 


Salem Monthly Meeting, J. Bernard Hilliard and Sarah H. 
Acton, both of Salem, N. J. 


DEATHS. 


BORDEN.—In Norristown, Pa., Sixth-day, Fifth month 
17th, 1889, Benjamin Borden, in his 83d year; an elder of 
Gwynedd Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

DICKINSON.—At Pittstown, Pa., Fifth month 12th, 
1889, Mary Edmondson, widow of John Dickinson, in the 
91st year of herage; originally a member of the Southern 
Quarter, Md. 

HILLBORN.—In Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., on the 
10th of Fifth month, 1889, at the residence of her daughter, 
Martha Eastburn, Rachel, widow of Samuel T. Hillborn, 
and mother of Isaac H. Hillborn, in the 89th year of her 
age; a member and for many years an elder at Wrights- 
town Monthly Meeting. She was the last surviving sister 
of a family of six, most of whom lived to a very advanced 
age. There are two brothers of the same family yet living 
in the West. 

JONES.—Fifth month 17th, 1889, Sarah Ann, widow of 
Benjamin Jones, in her 73d year. Funeral from her son- 
in-law’s, David Pratt, Newtown Square, Pa. 

KIRKBRIDE.—Fifth month 13th, 1889, Mary B., widow 
of Mahlon Kirkbride, in her 7lst year. Interment from 
Trenton Friends’ Meeting. 

MASON.—In Camden, N. J., Fifth month 12th, 1889, 
Sarah J. Mason, aged 87 years; a member of Haddonfield 
Monthly and Camden Particular Meeting, N. J. 

PHILLIPS.—At her home in Henry county, Iowa, Third 
month 30th, 1889, Frances A. Phillips, in the 68th year of 
her age. She was born in Gunpowder, Maryland, in 1821, 
moved to Iowa in 1851, and again in 1855, having returned 
to her father’s home after the death of her husband. She 
was a member of Prairie Grove Monthly Meeting, and for 
several years an elder. To know her was to love her. 

Eg T.P. 

PUSEY.—In Wilmington, Del., Fourth month 15th, 
1889, Joseph M. Pusey, in his 67th year. 

RUSSELL.—Fifth month 6th, 1889, at the residence of 
her son, Theodore Russell, near Winfield, Henry county, 
Iowa, Elizabeth M. Russell, in the 84th year of her age. 

She was a member of Prairie Grove Monthly Meeting 
from its organization, and for many years an elder. 

In health she was devoted to her meeting, and although 
deprived for several years of attendance was still greatly 
interested, living the life of a true and devoted Christian. 

SEAMAN.—At her home, Woodbury, Orange county, 
New York, Fifth month 17th, 1889, Hannah, widow of the 
late Jacob Seaman, in the 85th year of her age; an elder 
of Cornwall Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

CoRRECTION.—In the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
for Fifth month 11th, 1889, in the tribute to the memory of 
the late Mary Ratliff, her maiden name should have been 
given as KINLEY, and the age of her husband should have 
been “ in his 91st year.” 


INTELLIGENCE is an effect as well as a cause ; and 
one potent cause of it in the moral sphere, is obedi- 
ence to the moral law. “ It is good will,” says Emer- 
son, “ that makes intelligence;” and again he says, 
“if a man’s eye is on the Eternal his intellect will 
grow.” 


YEARLY MEETING COMMITTEE REPORTS. 
REPORT OF THE VISITING COMMITTEE. 
To the Yearly Meeting : 

The Committee “to visit the branches of our 
Yearly Meeting and encourage Friends in the more 
faithful attention to the requirements of our Disci- 
pline, and upholding and sustaining the testimonies 
of our Religious Society ” has several times met in 
general session during the past year, and by the ap- 
pointment of sub-committees has been actively car- 
rying on the work throughout the Yearly Meeting, as 
way has opened therefor. 

The Quarterly, and with one exception the 
Monthly, Meetings of Philadelphia, Abington, Bucks, 
Haddonfield, and Western, have been attended, and 
the Monthly Meetings of Salem Quarter; also the 
Quarterly and nearly all of the particular meetings 
of Caln, Southern, and Burlington. The First-day 
meeting at Stroudsburg was attended by the sub-com- 
mittee for Abington Quarter, and they mingled social- 
ly with the families as far as they were able to do so. 

The sub-committee for Fishing Creek Half-Year 
Meeting attended it both in the Sixth and Twelfth 
months; one monthly meeting in the Eleventh 
month was attended, and a number of families vis- 
ited, as well as some of our members residing at Wil- 
liamsport. Way has not opened during the past year 
to appoint a committee to visit within the limits of 
Concord Quarter. 

Many appointed meetings have been held, and 
many families visited, endeavoring not to overlook the 
aged, sick, and isolated members. In the Quarters 
where the monthly meetings were attended evening 
meetings were sometimes appointed, that we might 
meet with those who were so situated that they 
could not attend the monthly meetings ; these often 
were held at Friends’ houses. In some places, in 
these evening gatherings, the work mostly consisted 
in conversation upon our testimonies, which we be- 
lieve to be profitable, bringing out an interchange of 
views from the visited and visitors. 

The Committee have endeavored to be earnest 
and faithful so far as they could see the way to labor. 
They believe there are many within our borders who 
are under the preparing hand of the Lord, and as 
they are willing to come forth under this preparation 
we hope to see a succession of those who will uphold 
the principles and testimonies which are the basis of 
our Religious organization. We feel it has been es- 
pecially encouraging to meet with so many younger 
members, even the children showing their interest 
by their desire to be present at the meetings. 

Great willingness has*been every where manifested 
to aid the Committee, in whatever way was needed. 

We believe the labors of a Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee for the purpose of visiting the branches thereof 
to be beneficial, bringing us into a better acquaintance 
one with another, and we trust creating an increased 
interest in our Society. 

The sum of $103.89 has been received from the 
Treasurer of the Yearly Meeting to meet expenses 
attending the services of the Committee. 

Signed by direction of the Committee, 
Saran Griscom, Clerk. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
SCHOOLS. 
To the Yearly Meeting : 

The concern of the Yearly Meeting for the 
guarded religious education of the children of our 
Religious Society has, we think, been fully owned by 
the Committee to whom it has been entrusted. 

The general plan of the work has not materially 
varied from that of last year. The Visiting Teacher 
has been continued and has given close attention to 
his duties, advising with and aiding school commit- 
tees and teachers, and lecturing to the pupils. 

The former good practice of sub-committees from 
our body visiting at appropriate times the different 
schools has been kept up, and the Educational Con- 
ferences held at 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, 
have been continued as heretofore, with no apparent 
diminution in attendance or interest. 

From the report of the Visiting Teacher we learn 
that he has visited nearly all of the schools, most of 
them several times, and has delivered lectures, illus- 
trated with suitable apparatus, on Physics, Chemistry, 
Physiology, Natural History, etc., and has endeavored 
to adapt them to the grade of the pupils in the 
schools visited, the children showing much interest 
in the subjects presented. Frequently the lectures 
have been attended by the local committees and other 
friends of the schools. 

From statistics at hand there seems to be a small 
increase in the general attendance at the schools over 
that of last year. 

There is a decided improvement to be noted in 
some of our schools ; in others but little ifany change ; 
while some hardly hold their own, owing perhaps to 
a necessary change of teachers and the difficulty of 
getting those of experience; and possibly in none 
has all the work reached that degree of excellence 
to which it is hoped it may be raised. 

The difficulty of securing competent male teach- 
ers from among our members increases rather than 
diminishes, owing to the greater attractions offered 
by other callings, and much concern has been felt 
that more of our young men might be induced to fit 
themselves for the responsible duties of the Teacher, 
and that more of those who are already qualified 
might be encouraged to engage in this useful and ex- 
tensive field of labor. The attention of Friends is 
called to the need that exists for an increased num- 
ber of well qualified teachers, especially in the 
higher branches, who are thoroughly in sympathy 
with the principles and testimonies of our Religious 
Society, and who are willing to manifest it by their 
Friendly deportment, by the*use of plain language, 
and by conformity to the accepted customs of 
Friends. Whilst this conformity might reasonably 
be expected of our members, we feel that school 
committees should exercise a greater care to have 
those of our teachers who are not members also con- 
form to these reasonable usages of our Society. 

Orders have been drawn on the Treasurer of the 
Yearly Meeting, for the expenses of the Committee, 
and in aid of schools, to the amonnt of $1,920.03. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
Wa. Wane Griscom, Clerk. 
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REPORT ON DISTANT AND ISOLATED FRIENDS. 
To the Yearly Meeting: 

Tue Committee on Distant and Isolated Members 
have met twice since last report. From: communica- 
tions with committees and individuals, and from pub- 
lished reports, we are able to state that some action 
has been taken by each of the Yearly Meetings with 
which we correspond, in the direction of obtaining 
information respecting their absent members. We 
think it probable that this work has now so far pro- 
gressed in the different Yearly Meetings that it may 
be practicable during the coming year to collect and 
compile a full list of names, addresses, etc., and to 
learn, so far as may be done in this way, the situation 
of the isolated membership of our Society. 

During the year two Friends who are members of 
the Committee made extended tours of religious la- 
bor, with the approval of the meetings in which 
they are members, in Nebraska and adjoining States, 
and they have given the Committee many interest- 
ing and touching details of their observations amongst 
the families of Friends in isolated places. We have 
especially been impressed with their statements upon 
two points of importance: the maintained attach- 
ment of many isolated members to our Society and 
its manner of worship; and the interest shown in 
localities where there are several families living near 
enough to form a meeting. Iu both particulars the 
information thus furnished is such, (joined with that 
which has otherwise reached the Committee), as 
leads us to believe that there is a field for labor in 
this direction, and that we could not feel discharged 
of our duty in regard to it without reporting the fact 
to the Yearly Meeting. It is felt that we should en- 
courage Friends, in places where there are several 
members, to form meetings, and, if way opens, to 
provide places of worship, trusting that as the need 
for buildings may appear, means may be found to 
provide them. We are impressed with the convic- 
tion that suitable literature, representing the princi- 
ples of Truth as professed by our Religious Society 
would be received gladly in many places, and might 
be the means of doing substantial good. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
Howarp M. Jenkins, Clerk. 


REPORT OF THE TEMPERANCE COMMITTEE. 
To the Yearly Meeting : 


In making this the Eighth Annual Report of the 
joint Committee on Temperance and Intoxicating 
Beverages we are glad to present an increasingly en- 
couraging view. The stated meetings have been reg- 
ularly held and while the average attendance has 
not been so great as formerly, we have realized a 
growth of interest in this important subject. 

Many who were prevented from attending the 
meetings of the Committee have been faithful and 
earnest workers in their respective neighborhoods. 

We feel there is an apathy or luke-warmness in 
regard to the needs of our Society on this question ; 
but we trust ere long for an awakening to a higher 
appreciation of the moral as well as the spiritual life 
of Friends. 

In reviewing our work, there is a sad realization 
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of the great loss we have sustained in the removal of 
our loved friend Elizabeth P. Comly. Her life was 
one of devotion to the work required at her hands, 
and as we revert to her later years of conscientious 
performance of known duty and recall her tender 
earnest spirit as she gave expression in our annual 
gathering to the deep conviction that impressed her 
mind, we feel she was truly the pioneer of the tem- 
perance movement amongst us. That message was 
that the Society she had cherished should realize the 
need of well directed effort against the growing evil 
of our land; not indifferent meanwhile to the indi- 
vidual labor that would make clean our own vine- 
yard: “that no man put a stumbling block or an occa- 
sion to fall in his brother’s way.” 

Asa member of the Committee then appointed our 
friend faithfully labored, frequently under great phy- 
sical weakness ; and when we recall the triumph of the 
mental and spiritual powers over the frailties of the 
body, and remember her unswerving desire to prac- 
tically live the life she called others to, as co-labor- 
ers we must acknowledge the inspiration of ber spirit. 
In her desire to impress those of our own Religious 
Society as well as the public mind with enlightened 
thought on the injurious effects of every form of 
stimulant, she devoted a large portion of her time to 
the perusal of the best literature upon the subject, 
recommending such selections as she deemed most in- 
structive to the different branches of the Temperance 
Committee. 

Our friend was deeply concerned that the chil- 
dren should be early instructed on this subject, be- 
lieving that through a correct knowledge they would 
be fortitied against the temptations that might assail 
them in after life. She felt that teachers could leave 
the proper impress only when fully awakened to the 
importance of the thought. 

Individual faithfulness in the home as well as in 
society she believed to be the basis of true reform in 
the Temperance movement, her own daily living 
making emphatic the view she held. We feel it was 
a privilege to enjoy the counsel and companionship 
of one whose culture, purity, and deep religious 
thought must have impressed all who came within 
her influence. 

Reports from the various quarterly meetings 
show good work done by their committees. Seventy- 
three conferences have been held, including several 
all-day meetings, one of which was especially for 
children and is reported as being large, interesting, 
and instructive. 

Abington report evinces a strength and faithful- 
ness on the part of the women Friends in minding 
the light given them by carrying their burdens with- 
out official aid from men’s meeting. 

Several reports express a concern with regard to 
the use of tobacco, believing it to be a twin evil with 
the liquor traffic in its effect, especially upon the 
young. 

Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee 
prepared and forwarded a Memorial to the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania asking for the passage of a law 
to prohibit selling or giving tobacco to minors. 

Philadelphia and Western quarters have given 


attention to the manner of instruction in the public 
and Friends’ schools regarding the effects of alco- 
holic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics, on the hu- 
man system. 

The Book Committee reports the distribution of 
68,903 pages of literature in tracts and pamphlets ; 
also six volumes of Gustafson’s “ Foundation of 
Death” presented to the libraries of the “ Young 
Temperance Workers.” The whole at a cost of 
$83.78. 

The important subject of an Amendment to the 
Constitution of Pennsylvania, prohibiting the manu- 
facture, sale, or keeping for sale, of any intoxicating 
liquors whatever to be used as a beverage, that will 
be decided on Sixth month 18, 1889, claim our most 
thoughtful consideration ; and an Address to the 
people of Pennsylvania on this subject was prepared, 
united with by the Committee, and directed to be 
printed and circulated. 

Your Committee earnestly asks the Yearly Meet- 
ing to prepare a Minute of advice to its members en- 
couraging them in this important crisis to throw 
their influence for the protection of the home and 
the advancement of Truth. 

Orders bave been drawn on the Treasurer for 
$131.37. 

Signed in and on behalf of the Committee, 


James H. ATKINSON, 
ANNIE CALEY 8 Clerks. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON COLORED PEOPLE 
OF THE SOUTH. 
To the Yearly Meeting : 

Tue Committee upon the Condition of the Colored 
People of the South has directed its attention, as in 
previous years, to the encouragement of the work of 
education amongst them. This work, we believe, 
still has a strong claim upon the philanthropic 
amengst us, and deserves such aid as we are able to 
extend. The Committee received, by the action of 
Women’s Branch of the Yearly Meeting, last year, 
the sum of $250, and a like amount was then raised 
by individual subscriptions resulting from the con- 
cern which a consideration of the subject had awak- 
ened. These sums were appropriated to the two 
schools in South Carolina to which the attention of 
Friends have been especially directed—that at 
Aiken, in charge of Martha Schofield, and that at 
Mount Pleasant, in charge of Abby D. Munro. The 
property of these schools is under the control of 
members of our Religious Society: that at Aiken is 
in the hands of a Board of Trustees, a majority of 
whom are Friends, and that at Mount Pleasant is 
now being transferred to a similar Board. Both 
schools are conducted, we believe, with much regard 
to those principles of a substantial education, 
and a sound moral training which are con- 
sistent with the views and usages of our Society. 
They are maintained from year to year only by pa- 
tient and faithful effort, and while it is hopefully be- 
lieved that in the future there will be a greater de- 
gree of local support than as yet the struggling col- 
ored people have been able to afford them, it still re- 


_ mains for those who feel the weight of this concern 
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to be willing to give it further labor. The virtues of 
life, the order, sobriety, and truthfulness which will 
raise the colored people from their present condi- 
tion, may be greatly supported by every such means 
as are offered in these worthy schools. 

We renew our recommendation of last year that 
the Yearly Meeting signify its interest in this work 
and its practical desire to promote its efficiency by 
an appropriation in aid of the fund required for the 
support of the schools referred to. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 

Gerorce L. Maris, 
Exvizaseta Lioyp. 


REPORT OF THE INDIAN COMMITTEE. 
To the Yearly Meeting : 


The joint Committee on Indian Affairs reports 
that in pursuance of the recommendation of this 
Committee, united with by the Yearly Meeting last 
year, the Orphans’ Court of Philadelphia county ap- 
pointed Thomas J. Husband Trustee of the legacy 
of five hundred dollars bequeathed by Benjamin H. 
Coates for the Christian civilization of the Indians 
under the care of this branch of the Society of 
Friends. The amount of the legacy has been paid to 
the Trustee, and is now in his hands. 

No work has been done by the Committee during 
the past year. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Atrrep Moors, Clerk. 


MEETINGS DURING YEARLY MEETING 

WEEE. 
On Second-day evening, the 13th, the Young Friends’ 
Association held its usual monthly meeting, but as 
the parlor at 15th and Race Sts. was otherwise in 
use, met in the Girard Avenue meeting-house. The 
attendance was large. Besides the routine business, 
a paper on the Object and Aims of the Association 
was read by Wm. W. Biddle; another on the Early 
Christian Church, (being a commentary on the sub- 
jects dealt with in the Introductory chapter to S. M. 
Janney’s “ History of Friends”), by Mary H. Whit- 
son; and a third, contributed from New York, on 
the Deviations of Western “ Orthodox” Friends (of 
the Evangelical or Revivalist body), from the usage 
of the older bodies in this country and England. All 
these were carefully prepared and interesting papers. 
The last one was discussed by some of those present, 
including William W. Birdsall and Howard M. Jenk- 
ins, and at the close of the meeting Isaac Wilson 
expressed his deep interest in the work of the Asso- 
ciation. 

On Third-day evening, a public Temperance meet- 
ing was held at 15th and Race Sts., in the Race street 
end, the attendance, in spite of the heavy rain, be- 
ing very large. Isabella Shortlidge, of Concordville, 
Delaware Co., spoke first, urging the adoption of the 
Prohibitory Amendment, and she was followed by 
Isaac Wilson in an eloquent address on the same 
general subject. 

On Fifth-day evening, the Philadelphia First- 
day School Association held an adjourned session, at 
15th and Race Sts., occupied mainly with the reading 
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of epistles from other Associations, and of one in re- 
ply thereto. Of two questions that had been ar- 
ranged for discussion one only was reached, that of 
“ Who should be the teachers in our First-day Schools, 
and how can we enlist more mature minds in the 
work?” This was presented in a brief but interest- 
ing paper, which brought out a prompt and able re- 
sponse. But the time for an adjournment had ar- 
rived and it was with regret that it was seen the 
second question could not be heard. The feeling was 
general that at future meetings the arrangement 
should be such as to permit more time to subjects in- 
forming and helpful to workers in this field of labor. 

On Fourth-day evening, the annual meeting of the 
Association of Friends to Promote the Education of 
the Colored People of the South was held at 15th and 
Race Sts. A statement of the work of the past year 
was made by Howard M. Jenkins, Chairman of the 
Association, and a financial statement was read by 
Henry M. Laing, Treasurer. In addition to the $250 
given by Women’s Branch of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, in 1888, and $250 raised by private contribu- 
tions at that time, $725 had been received from other 
subscribers, and this had been divided, as usual, be- 
tween the schools at Aiken and Mount Pleasant, 
8.C. Clement M. Biddle, who had been at Aiken dur- 
ing the past winter, and had visited the school sev- 
eral times, spoke of the good work done in it, and of 
the general condition sof discipline, cleanliness, etc. 
Martha Schofield then spoke at some length, giving 
many interesting details concerning the school, and 
replying to a number of questions. Remarks were 
also made by Frances Jackson Coppin, of the Phila- 
delphia School for Colored Youth. Officers were 
elected for the year, as follows: Howard M. Jenkins, 
Chairman ; Sarah J. Ash, Secretary ; Lydia A. Scho- 
field, Correspondent; Henry M. Laing, Treasurer; 
Executive Committee: Sarah H. Peirce, George L. 
Maris, Mary Ann Fulton, Elizabeth Lloyd, Alfred 
Paschall, Clement M. Biddle, Elizabeth Coates, Ed- 
ward H. Magill, Estelle Hall. 

NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
PROPOSED NEW HOUSE AT COLUMBIA, PA. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Tue meeting-house Columbia Friends propose to 
build is to be of brick, a 9-inch wall, 25 feet by 30 feet 
in depth, 16 feet in height to the square, cellar under 
one half for coal and wood; to have 1 door and 8 
windows, hung with weights, outside shutters, to be 
wainscoted with yellow pine, and to be plastered 
from wainscoting to square and to be ceiled with yel- 
low pine to the rafters. The building is estimated to 
cost nine hundred and twenty-five (925) dollars. It 
is supposed that including fences, etc., it will take 
about $1,000; the old building to be taken down and 
cleared away by Columbia Friends. 

The money so far subscribed is as follows : 

A Friend from New York, $25.00 

” - “ Bird in Hand, 5.00 
Christiana, . 10.00 
“ London Grove, 50.00 

Phebe C. Wright, West End, N. J., . 10.00 


“ 


Total, $100.00 
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The Quarterly Meeting’s Committee made no re- 
port, so it will not go to the Yearly Meeting as we 
intended. 

Any further information can be had by calling on, 
or addressing, Mary A. Harry, Trustee, Box 356, Col- 
umbia, Pa. 

A Columbia Friend adds to the above information 
that from 16 to 18 persons could be counted upon as 
regular attenders, and on the occasion of circular or 
other announced meetings, the house would be well 
filled. 


—Two more members of the Senior class have left 
College to accept engineering positions in Southern 
Virginia. They will graduate regularly with their 
class, but were obliged to leave early to secure posi- 
tions on the corps. It speaks well for the Engineer- 
ing Department that its graduates secure positions so 
readily. 

—Prof. G. E. H. Weaver has determined to make 
a trip abroad during the summer; he will leave at 
about Commencement time. The College will be well 
represented in foreign study fields during the season, 
as Prof. Henry W. Rolfe and wife expect to spend the 
summer in Germany and Prof. Ferris W. Price and 
family will begin a year’s sojourn there. 

—The Senior examinations begin on Second-day, 
Sixth month 3d; the regular examinations will oc- 
cupy the week beginning on the 10th; the Society 
reunions will be held on the evening of the 14th; 
the baccalaureate address will probably be delivered 
by President Magill, on First-day, the 16th; Class 
day will be held on the 17th, with the class banquets 
in the evening, and Commencement will take place 
on Third-day, the 18th, with the Alumni reunion in 
the evening. 

—The college easily won second place in the State 
Intercollegiate games, in Philadelphia, on Seventh- 
day, and the contests in which the University of 
Pennsylvania secured first place were very close. The 
standing of the different colleges represented was as 
follows : University, 8 first places, 7 seconds ; Swarth- 
more, 5 first places, 4 seconds; Lehigh University, 2 
first places, 2 seconds; Lafayette College, no first 
places, 2 seconds ; Haverford and Dickinson Colleges 
each won no first places and no seconds. 


Ir is curious how little we praise those whom we 
love best. We are shy about it, as though we were 
speaking of ourselves; a tone, a look, the mere pres- 
ence of some unaccountable restraint of manner— 
these are indications enough for those who are in- 
tended to read them, and bystanders may think it 
all cold as they like. Our choicest gifts are not for 
the world to scrutinize; we put them quietly and 
with averted eyes into the hand that is stretched out 
to receive them.—Story of a Family. 





One class of men must have their faith hammered 
in like a nail, by authority ; another class must have 
it worked in like a screw, by argument.—The Pulpit 
and the Pew. 



















CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBITION. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Tue time is past when it was necessary to discuss the 
true status of the open saloon. It is a public nui- 
sance, admitted to be so by an almost unanimous 
public sentiment in all countries. That part of the 
temperance reformation is accomplished. The ques- 
tion that remains is, how can we get rid of the nui 
sance? Some assert, and will permit no doubt nor 
denial, that the only remedy is the constitutional 
prohibition of the manufacture and sale of all intoxi- 


cating beverages. To this there are several grave ob- 
jections. 


1. Such a provision has no proper place in a con- 


stitution. The constitution should embrace only 
such things as are not admitted to be clearly within 
the acknowledged power and province of the legis- 
lature. Any power which is plainly within legisla- 
tive authority should not be put in_a constitutiou. 


It is admitted that the regulation, or the total sup- 


pression of the saloon is within the province of the 
law-making power. There is no government any- 
where that does not claim and exercise this right, 
without any constitutional authority whatever. The 
clause in the Constitution of Ohio prohibiting license 
has no proper place in it, ought never to have been 
put there, and certainly has done no good ; for under 
it, and in spite of it, we have had, practically, thirty- 
six years of free whiskey. 


A few years ago the people of New York became 
alarmed at the flood of bribery which was submerg- 
ing the courts and ballot boxes of the State, and to 
check it, adopted four additional sections to the con- 
stitution. The reasons for doing so were the same as 
those now given in favor of the temperance amend- 
ment. It was urged that “if this particular crime 
was taken out of the great body of the statutes, and 
defined and denounced in the fundamental law, its 
appearance there would be a constant reminder to 
the people of the dangerous character of the crime, 
and would increase their just detestation of all who 
dared commit it.” It was further argued that “ once 
in the constitution, it would forever be beyond the 
reach of the legislature to modify or repeal.” What 
was the result? Leta writer in a recent number of 
the North American Review answer: “ When the leg- 
islatures of our State and cities convene, despite the 
solemn lessons of the past, the Constitution will again 
be defied and spat upon by the very people who 
helped to make it, and whose official lives serve to il- 
lustrate how vain and impotent after all are even its 
strong sections to stem the tide of corruption, which, 
unchecked, must ultimately submerge our free insti- 
tutions.” 

Judge Cooley, (in “ Constitutional Limitations ”) 
says: “A constitution is sometimes defined as the 
fundamental law of a State, containing the principles 
upon which the government is founded, regulating 
the division of sovereign powers, and directing to 
what persons each of these powers is to be confided, 
and the manner in which it is to be exercised.” And 
he adds: “ Perhaps an equally complete and accurate 
definition would be, the body of rules and maxims 
in accordance with which the powers of sovereignty 
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are habitually exercised.” Hurlbut’s “ Rights and 
their Political Guarantees” defines a constitution as 
“ but the frame work of their political government ;” 
and Woolsey, in “ Political Science,” says its object is 
“to fix the limits and define the relations of the 
legislative, the judicial, and the executive powers of 
the state.” 

These authorities are believed to be in accord 
with all writers on the subject. Are we justified in 
setting aside well recognized and established princi- 
ples, hoping that good may follow? Are we author- 
ized to do a wrong thing hoping that a wished for 
good may come? Does the end justify the means? 

The people of nearly all the States are now suffer- 
ing for having put what is merely legislation in their 
constitutions. Let me cite an example. The consti- 
tution of Ohio, adopted in 1872, provides that all leg- 
islation for cities and towns shall be by general and 
not by special laws. Ever since that time our stat- 
ute books, year after year, contain laws with such 
titles as this: “ Be it enacted by the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Ohio, That all towns having a 
population of [say] 15,291 at the last federal census 
shall be and are hereby authorized to” do a certain 
thing, referring to one town, and to one only, and 
yet this is called a general law ; thus tending to bring 
both law and constitution into contempt. It was 
found that towns and cities need special legislation, 
and in this country what the people want that they 
will have. 

2. But,suppose an amendment to the Constitution 
adopted, forever prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale, as a beverage, of any and all intoxicating liq- 
uors, whether distilled, fermented, or brewed, what 
would be the result? Constitutions do not enforce 
themselves. Unless the legislature should enact 
the necessary laws, it would be merely a declara- 
tion of sentiment, of no force or effect. And whether 
or not the legislature would do that would depend 
on the people who elect it. It is upon the people we 
must depend in every step of this reform, and that 
brings us down to the ultimate end of our efforts, the 
enforcement of law. If the people favor it, it will be 
done. If they oppose it, it will not be done. 

3. But what is the remedy? If the majority of 
the voters in any county, township, or ward in the 
State, says it does not want saloons, it will not have 
them ; but if it does want them, it will have them in 
some form. Experience demonstrates this. Let the 
legislature enact a law with the following provisions, 
and if our history teaches us anything, it surely 
shows us that in a short time we can have the sa- 
loon driven from a very large portion of our terri- 
tory. Let an act be passed providing that on the pe- 
tition of, say, ten per cent. of the legal voters of any 
county in the State, as shown by the last preceding 
State election, the County Commissioners shall order 
a special election, at which the voters of the county 
shall vote on the question as to whether or not in- 
toxicating liquors shall be sold, at retail, within the 
county. If a majority of the votes cast are against 
such sale, let it be unlawful throughout the county ; 
but if such majority is not against such sale, but a 
majority in any township or ward is against such 


sale, then make it unlawful in any such township or 
ward. 

In any county in which the majority shall be in 
favor of such sule, and in any county in which the 
County Ccommissioners, on the petition of ten per 
cent. of the legal voters as aforesaid, shall refuse to 
order such vote taken, in all such counties let a tax 
be levied of such amount as may be deemed proper, 
not less than three hundred dollars, on all persons 
who engage in such sale. If the people insist on 
having the saloon, make it pay, not only its just and 
proper share of the taxes of the people, but also an 
additional amount, to atone, in some measure, for the 
mischief it does. And make no distinction between 
brewed and distilled liquors, for two reasons; first, 
the man who sells the one will almost certainly sell 
the other ; and secondly, while distilled liquors create 
more open disorder and crime, the evidence is to me 
conclusive, that the fermented and brewed liquors 
are doing more harm to mankind than the distilled. 

Whenever a community or a locality wants to 
banish the grog shop, give it the power to do so, and 
whenever a point is thus gained, use it as an advance 
post to attack the remainder. Joun J. JANNEY. 

Columbus, O., Fifth month 14. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


OVER-INSURANCE OF UNSEAWORTHY 
SHIPS. 


Samvet P.rinsouiu will be remembered as a mem- 
ber of the British Parliament who many years ago 
carried through, under very singular circumstances, 
a statute providing for the inspection of sea-going 
vessels, and the condemnation of such as are unsea- 
worthy. He has since obtained the passage of an- 
other, introducing certain regulations as to the load- 
ing of grain, which prevents loss by the shifting of 
the cargo, and has vastly increased the safety of 
such vessels. In an article in the Nineteenth Century 
for Fourth month he attacks another great abuse, 
which, as he seems to prove, causes every year the 
loss of 1,600 lives and $60,000,000 worth of property. 
This is the practice of insuring vessels for far more 
than they are worth, and the consequent temptation 
to have them lost. There are many ship owners in 
the United Kingdom who do not insure their vessels, 
but take great care of them, and the percentage of 
loss among vessels so uninsured is not one-fourth of 
that of all vessels. And he calculates that of the 
2,140 lives, and £16,000,000 of property annually lost 
at sea, the figures above mentioned would represent 
the saving if vessels were insured for only a part of 
this value or not insured at all. The existence of the 
abuse is rendered possible by the practice of insuring 
vessels on open policies with fifty or more under- 
writers, each for a small amount. The number of 
underwriters prevents concert in detecting fraud- 
ulent losses, and the smallness of the risk in each 
case removes the inducement to do so. 


WE can do no better or braver thing than to bring 
our best thoughts to the every-day market. They 
yield us usurious interest. 
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SUNSHINE LAND. 


They came in sight of a lovely shore, 
Yellow as gold in the morning light; 

The sun’s own color at noon it wore 

And had faded not at the fall of night ; 
Clear weather or cloudy—’twas all as one, 
The happy hills seemed bathed with the sun, 
Its secret the sailors could not understand, 
But they called this country Sunshine Land. 


What was the secret ?—a simple thing 

(It will make you smile when once you know). 

Touched by the tender finger of spring, 

A million blossoms were all aglow ; 

So many, so many, so small and bright, 

They covered the hills with a mantle of light ; 

And the wild bee hummed, and the glad breeze 
fanned, 

Through the honeyed fields of Sunshine Land. 


If over the sea we two were bound, 

What port, dear child, would we choose for 
ours? 

We would sail, and sail, till at last we found 

This fairy gold of a million flowers. 

Yet, darling, we’d find, if at home we stayed, 

Of many small joys our pleasures are made, 

More near than we think—very close at hand, 

Lie the golden fields of Sunshine Land. 

—Edith M. Thomas. 


KEEP US PURE. 

Now doth the sun ascend the sky, 
And wake creation with its ray ; 
Keep us from sin O Lord, most high ! 

Through all the actions of the day. 


Curb thou for us th’ unruly tongué; 
Teach us the way of peace to prize 
And close our eyes against the throng 

Of earth’s absorbing vanities. 


Oh, may our hearts be pure within! 
No cherish’d madness vex the soul ! 

May abstinence the flesh restrain, 
And its rebellious pride control. 


So when the evening shades appear 
And in their train the darkness bring ; 
May we O Lord with conscience clear 
Our praise to thy pure glory sing. 


From The American (Philadelphia). 
APPLE BLOSSOMS. 
Durine the whole of April, the old apple trees in the 
lane are closely watched, and not without a deal of 
impatience, too. “ Will they blossom freely?” is 
asked almost daily, and what a world of anticipation 
hinges upon this wonderful wealth of bloom! 

To linger in the lane when the old trees are flow- 
er-laden; when the air is heavy with a honey scent, 
when the bees’ low hum fills the long leafy arch, 
and every summer bird is happiest—this is an expe- 
rience too valued to be lost; one that sweetens life 
until spring shall come again. 

The trees are old. They have more than rounded 
a full half-century, and now bend with the weight of 
many winters. They are ragged rather than rugged ; 
yet, game to the last, are again sturdily upholding to 
the bright sunshine of merry May mornings, a mar- 
vellous wealth of bloom. 

As seen from the crests of the rolling hills be- 
yond, this double row of trees recalls a huge snow- 
bank, such as has often filled the lane in winter— 
recalls such as I have seen at sunrise, when they 
were tinged with a rosy light. In winter, I have of- 
ten thought of the blossoming trees in May: now I 
recall the lifeless beauty of mid-winter’s snows. In 
winter the beauty of the marble statue held me: 
now, the joy of a living form. 

But apple blossoms bear well a close inspection. 
Better than a comprehensive view from the neigh- 
boring fields is to draw near, to walk beneath and 
beside them, to linger in their scented shade. Time 
after time, until now, a shadow of doubt has crossed 
our paths, when we gathered early bloom. The wail 
of winter winds still sounded in every passing breeze, 
although we plucked violets from the greensward 
beneath budding trees. Too often, in April, we are 
over-confident; but there is little danger of disaster 
now. Apple blossoms are the first assuring gift of 
fruitful summer. Grim winter is powerless now, to 
wound us. Tricksy April can play no heartless 
pranks. 

What summer sound is more suggestive than the 
hum of bees? Certainly not even the song of the re- 
turning birds. As I look among the flower-laden 
boughs above me, I can see not only the bees from 
the hive, the true honey-gatherers, but burly humble 


“ GRANDMOTHER,” called the farmer, and there came 
Out through the vine-wreathed porch a blushing dame 
Surprised and eager at the strange new name. 


bees go whizzing through the rosy labyrinths, or 
dipping down to a level with my upturned face, 
threaten fierce vengence, if I draw too near. Again 
and again they come, one after another, and each 
time, I think, a little nearer, yet never, despite their 
bluster, venturing to sting. To be sure I make no 
threats in return nor run away, and so my bold front 
may deter them, for they really seem to read my 
thoughts at times. Not so their cousins, the autumn 
wasp. They brook nothing. I remember, one Octo- 
ber morning, throwing a stone at and bringing down 
an apple, upon which, as it happened, a wasp was 
feeding at the time. The ruffled insect came the 
first to the ground, and not only promptly stung me 
when I stooped to pick up the apple, but followed 
me across the lawn, into the house, and darted most 
viciously at my face, time after time. 


The clock within rang forth the chime for eight. 
“A message? Read it—quick—how can you wait?” 
Her husband, smiling leaned upon the gate. 


At arm’s-length holding in his trembling hand 
The crisp white sheet, while he the writing scanned, 
Then read once more, with voice almost unmanned. 


“* Thy granddaughter salutes thee,’ ‘ Baby Bell,’ 
“ Mother and child, thank God, are doing well.” 
A moment’s silence on the proud twain fell. 


She broke it soon, “ Grandfather, I congrat—” 
“What, me?” the good man cried, lifting his hat— 
“*Grandfather’—me? I hadn’t thought of that.” 


— Annie A. Preston, in Harper's Weekly. 
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When the old bee-bench, with its half-dozen 
rude boxes, stood by the gooseberry hedge in my 
grandfather's garden, the lane, when the trees were 
in blossom, was, as I recall that time, even more 
thronged by bees than now, and the mighty hum- 
ming of their wings forcibly suggested the rapid 
flow of water; as the roar of the mill-dam, after a 
heavy rain. So great a volume of sound, indeed, 
was there all day, that the night was silent in com- 
parison. So ran my thoughts; so returned vague 
visions of past years, as I lingered in the lane to-day. 
But after all, may it not be that I, rather than the 
conditions, have changed ? How often have I longed 
to hear the songs, to see the bloom, to catch the fra- 
grant breeze that held me spellbound when a boy ; 
and all these later, fleeting years, I have hoped for 
them in vain. 

With the apple blossoms come the birds’ nests, 
and who that has lived in the country knew not of a 
robin’s home in some old apple tree? And did ever 
a bird sing merrier strains than this same robin at 
sunrise? Or, even better, as the sun shone forth 
again, after a shower, the rapid roll of his rejoicing, 
as he perched upon his home-tree’s loftiest branch. 

It is the rule, apparently, that very old apple trees 
have great hollows in them. If the entire trunk is 
not a shell, then here and there, where branches 
have decayed and fallen, caves of considerable depth 
are found, and how quickly wild life tenants such 
snug quarters. A few of our mammals, many birds, 
several snakes, besides one species of salamander, 
and the tree toad have been found at home in hollow 
apple trees. If, therefore, such a tree stands not too 
near a dwelling, its occupants may epitomize the 
fauna of a farm. Although, after a rain, I have 
found pools of water in old trees, there were no fish, 
and these need not be looked for, unless some ven- 
turous mud-minnow, that now can work its way over 
narrow mud-fiats, shall, in time, take to climbing 
trees, as does a perch that is well-known to ichthyo- 
logists. ‘“ In 1794, Daldorf,” says Dr. Gunther, “in a 
memoir mentions that in 1791 he had him- 
self taken an Anabas in the act of ascending a palm 
tree which grew neara pond. The fish had reached 
the height of five feet above the water, and was go- 
ing still higher.” 

When I peer into the hollow trees in the lane, 
here, at home, I only expect to find birds, and seldom 
have been disappointed, except so far as the English 
sparrow has ousted the old-time bluebird. It is ex- 
asperating to think that the latter have been crowded 
out and now gather in the more retired woodland 
areas to breed. What song better fitted with apple 
blossoms, of a bright May morning, than that of the 
bluebird? And now, we have instead, the ill-tem- 
pered chirping of an alien sparrow ! 

But apple blossoms are none the less beautiful be- 
cause of the unfortunate changes meddlesome men 
have brought about. They hold their ancient glory 
still and yield, as of old, that rich, rare fragrance 
which never cloys. Surely no one ever walked 
among rows of blooming apple trees, and said, “ It is 
too sweet.” Not even of our native wild crab-apple 
is this likely to be said, and it is unquestionably of 
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deeper tints and richer fragrance than the average 
cultivated tree. I know of one exception. At the 
end of the row upon one side of the lane, there stands 
@ vigorous apple tree. It has more the appearance of 
the trees in the forest than of those in an orchard, 
and if its fruit is not quite so small as that of the 
wild crab, it is but one remove therefrom. This tree 
rests its glory upon its blossoms, and well it may! 
Upon these go out all its strength, offering, therefore, 
beauty to the eye, rather than food for the body. It 
is a tree with a history, perhaps not worth relating. 
When set where it now stands, it appears to have 
been more exposed to the wind than its companions 
and was twice blown down. When last put back, my 
grandfather remarked, rather impatiently, “ now stay, 
at least, if you never bear an apple.” And the tree 
stood, still stands. What of the fruit it bears? 
Tough, wrinkled as a toad, and sour; it is said that 
even the pigs refuse it, squealing in disgust, when, by 
mistake, they crunch it. So, if my grandfather’s 
muttered curse fell upon the fruit, the tree revenged 
itself by adding beauty to its blossoms, and to-day, 
though twice hoar frost has chilled the opening buds, 
if judged by the eye alone, it stands, among a goodly 
number, brightest of them all. 
Cuar.es C. ABBort. 
Near Trenton, N. J. 


A LITTLE consideration of what takes place around 
us every day would show us that a higher law than 
that of our will regulates events; that our painful 
labors are unnecessary and fruitless; that only in 
our easy, simple, spontaneous action are we strong, 
and by contenting ourselves with obedience we be- 
come divine. Belief and love—a believing love will 
relieve us of a vast load of care. O my brothers, 
God exists. There is a Soul at the centre of nature 
and over the will of every man, so that none of us 
can wrong the universe. The whole course 
of things goes to teach us faith. We need only obey. 
There is a guidance for each of us, and by lowly lis- 
tening we shall hear the right word.— Emerson. 


Fryp fault, when you must find fault, in private, if 
possible, and some time after the offence, rather than 
at the time. The blamed are less inclined to resist 
when they are blamed without witnesses. Both par- 
ties are calmer, and the accused person may be struck 
with the forbearance of the accuser, who had seen the 
fault, and watched for a private and proper time for 
mentioning it.—Selected. 


I LOVE the brooks which down their channels fret, 
Even more than when I tripped lightly as they; 
The innocent brightness of a new-born day 
Is lovely yet; 

The clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober coloring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality; 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
Thanks to the buman heart by which we live! 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears! 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for a 

— Wor: 
















































NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


Tue Twenty-fourth Anniversary of the National 
Temperance Society and Publication House was held 
at 58 Reade street, New York City, on the afternoon 
of the 14th instant, Dr. T. L. Cuyler, President of the 
Society, in the chair. The Annual Report was pre- 
sented by J. N. Stearns, Corresponding Secretary, 
showing the work of the Society and the progress of 
the cause in all its departments the past year. The 
review was most encouraging. The Society had pub- 
lished 58 new publications, making a total of 1,756 
now on the catalogue. Thirty-six million three hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand eight hundred and seven- 
teen pages of literature had been printed during the 
year, making 764,508,299 pages since the organization 
of the Society. The total receipts of the year were— 
from publications, $48,094.67; from donations, $11,- 
801.92 ;—making the total receipts, $59,956.59. Total 
expenses, $59,908.67. The missionary work of the 
Society has greatly increased the last year. Six 
colored missionaries have been kept in the field and 
a large amount of literature has been distributed 
among the colored people of the South. The Society 
has continued its important work in Congress for a 
Commission of Inquiry and a national constitutional 
amendment, to secure legislation to suppress the sale 
of intoxicating liquors in Africa and among the na- 
tive races. The educational work among the children 
has been continued with good results. The Society 
has rendered important aid in the prohibitory amend- 
ment campaigns in the various States. The Report 
gives a condensed statement of the action of every 
Legislature in session the past year on the liquor 
question. It reviews the work “ In Congress,” “What 
Governors of States Say,” “ The League of the Cross,” 
“The Action of Religious Bodies,” “Supreme Court 
Decisions,” “ Liquor Organizations,” “ Internal Rev- 
enue Tax,” “High License,” “Results of Prohibition,” 
‘« Beer Brewers’ Congress,” “‘ The Saloon as a Power 
in Politics,” etc., etc., and gives a summary of the 
work in all the national temperance organizations. 
It is a complete history of the most important events 
in the temperance world during the past year. 





WINISM. 
Tue conditions of material existence, the primary 


force. But if so, why is it less creditable that intelli- 


winians, who do not see how without them to dis- 
pense with reason and design in nature. 


guidance of a divine reason, we reconsider the play 





ST. GEORGE MIVART’S CRITICISM ON DAR- 


energies and the ultimate properties of matter, can- 
not be the offspring of the undesigned play of blind 


gence has called into being, through ordained inter- 
nal forces, all the varied species of animals and 
plants? If we are compelled, as in fact we are, to 
suppose this latent intelligence in nature, how super- 
fluous, impertinent, and absurd become those imagin- 
ary trains of hypothetical ancestors, with hypothet- 
ical qualities, so freely indulged in by puzzled Dar- 


On the other hand, when, having recognized the 


of nature’s destructive forces, we can perceive there- 
in also the same agency which we saw in the primary 
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conditions of the universe and in the mind of man. 
So considered, we see that natural selection not only 
may be but must be orderly and providential, as 
much as the properties of elementary substances or 
the budding forth of fresh variations in the forms of 

organic life. Thus natural selection may well be a 

pre-ordained subordinate agent, not only in the evo- 

lution of animals and plants but of families, tribes, 

and nations of mankind. 

Such an evolution of species as this may be called 
“ creation,” for all that creation need mean in such 
connection is implied therein. It is an evolution full 
of purpose and replete with design, which exists not 
only at its root and origin, but also accompanies it at 
every step of its progress. 

Darwinism, therefore, wonderfully useful as it 
has been in stimulating biological research, is not, 
philosophically considered, a progress, but is rather 
a retrogression. Deeply considered, it is far more 
widely divergent from the truth than were the old- 
fashioned views of creation of 100 years ago. 

The teaching which science seems to us clearly to 
indicate, is that the world has been developed by a 
process of evolution directly contrary to that which 
is dreamed of by Darwinians. It is a system in 
which every activity of every inorganic and organic 
body, from the dust of a volcano to the imagination 
of a Michael Angelo, a Dante, or a Shakespeare, is a 
divinely-ordered process, carried into effect through 
the re-action of the inner nature of each being, on 
the stimulus of its environment, the further action of 
which controls and limits it. It is a process, the co- 
existences, successions, and laws of which it is the 
noble task of physical science to investigate in a 
fruitful and practically limitless progress, by study- 
ing the phenomena which are on every side spread 
out before our gaze, and for the reasonable apprehen- 
sion as well as the right use of which we are in each 
degree variously responsible.—The Forum. 














































































































WHO IS THE RICHER? 


Ir they praise in my presence the rich Rothscbild, 
who gives from his thousands towards the education 
of poor children, the healing of the sick, and the 
care of the aged I am touched and praise him. 

But while I am touched and praise him, I invol- 
untarily remember a wretched, poverty-stricken peas- 
ant family, who received a poor orphan, a relation of 
theirs, into their miserable, tumble-down hut. “ We 
will take Katey in,” said the wife,—* it will cost us 
our last penny ; we shan’t be able even to afford salt 
to salt our soup with.” 

“ Well, then, we will eat it unsalted,” answered 
the peasant, her husband. 

Rothschild does not compare with this peasant !— 
Ivan Tourguene ff. 
















WuHen a man thinks that nobody cares for him, 
and that he is alone in a cold, selfish world, he would 
do well to ask himself this question: What have I 
done to make anybody care for and love me, and to 
warm the world with faith and generosity? It is 
generally the case that those who complain the most 
have done the least.—Selected. 



























TueEre is a wide difference between strictness and 
narrowness. It is quite commonly said in dispar- 
agement of a man’s conduct, that he is too strict. 
But the truth is, no one can over be too strict. A 
strict man may or may not be a narrow man. A nar- 
row man may or may not be a strict man. Indeed, 
a man who has character enough to be strict—to live 
strictly up to his principles—is likely to be broad, 
catholic, and liberal in those principles; while a man 
who has not character enough to be strict in his con- 
duct, is likely to be narrow and ill-defined in his 
principles. True strictness is a sure sign of charac- 
ter; and no one can have character without having 
clearly defined principles. It takes character to be 
liberal ; it takes character to be broad ; it takes char- 
acter to be strict. Little character is needed to be 
loose or to be narrow. If you would be a man of 
principle, broad or narrow, see to it that one of your 
principles is to be strict in living up to your princi- 
ples.—Sunday School Times. 


Hotrness is love welling up in the heart, and 
pouring forth a crystal stream. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—Over one hundred thousand Americans are booked 
for Europe this summer. 

—The “ regal red poppy,” an exchange says, has re- 
cently been found to have the power of binding with its 
roots the soil in which it grows in such a manner that it 
will prove most valuable in supporting embankments. Al- 
ready French engineers have undertaken the sowing of 
railway embankments with poppies. 

—One of the oldest engineering projects in the world is 
now gradually approaching completion, and the work will 
probably be finished during the present year. This is the 
canal through the Isthmus of Corinth, in Greece. Work 
was actually bexun on the canal under the Emperor Nero, 
so that over seventeen hundred years will have passed be- 
tween its beginning, and its final completion. As finally 
excavated, the canal will be four miles long, with a depth 
of eight metres, or sufficient for the largest vessels which 
usually navigate the adjacent seas.—Christian Register. 

—The editor of the Woman's Tribune, after journeying 
in the far West, says: “‘One can but rejoice in the care 
taken for the comfort of emigrants. Even in the regular 
emigrant cars they have a chance to sleep and wash and 
get over the ground as fast as their neighbors who have 
paid not only full fare, but the enormous price charged for 
the privilege of the Pullman sleeper. But the Pullman 
Company have purchased the tourist cars, and now fora 
small additional sum the second-class passengers can have 
a berth, curtained and provided with a table, and at night 
made up comfortably with mattress, bedding and pillows ; 
while a porter travels with each coach to look after the 
comfort of passengers, and keep it clean and pure.” 

Works of Mechanical and Industrial Art by the Col- 
ored People of Philadelphia, were on exhibition at Horti- 
cultural Hall, last week. Among the exhibits were cut- 
lery, watches, and clocks, a model of a steam engine, up- 
holstery, knit goods, cabinet work, brass wire goods, boots 
and shoes, brooms, glass blowing, type writing, photogra- 
phy, water-color sketches, and paintings. The display was 
a creditable one, and it is earnestly to be hoped that the 
prejudice against admitting colored workmen into the va- 


” 
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rious manufacturing establishments may ere long disap- 
pear. 

—We learn from Science that it has been announced by 
the United States Entomological Bureau that Brood VILI. 
of the periodical cicada will appear this year throughout 
a large extent of this country. This race is of the seven- 
teen year kind. The region in which it will appear com- 
mences in southeastern Massachusetts, extends south 
across Long Island ; then down the Atlantic Coast to Chesa- 
peake Bay ; thence up the Susquehanna river to Harris- 
burg; westward from there into Illinois. The Bureau 
will be glad to receive news of the appearance of the cica- 
das, and desires especially to receive accounts of all occur- 


rences in West Virginia and North Carolina.—The Ameri- 
can. 


—The most remote point reached by Mr. George Ken- 
nan in his Siberian trip was the mines of Kara, 5,000 miles 
from St. Petersburg and about 1,000 miles from the Pacific 
coast. The narrative of his adventures and discoveries at 
these mines will begin in the June Century and be con- 
tinued through several numbers. It may be said to mark 
the culmination of Mr. Kennan’s papers. The mines of 
Kara are the private property of his Majesty the Tsar, and 
are worked for his benefit, and it is to them that the “ Ni- 
hilists’”’ are sent when the Tsar is pleased to commute a 
death sentence to penal servitude in the mines. Hence 
an unusual number of political prisoners are gathered at 
Kara, and Mr. Kennan made the best use of his time while 
there to make their acquaintance and obtain trustworthy 
information regarding their life. —Exchange. 

—There is a well-known petrifying stream of water at 
Knaresborough, Yorkshire, England, three miles from 
Harrowgate, the well-known sanitarium. It is a cascade 
from the river Nidd, about fifteen feet high and twice as 
broad, and forms an aqueous curtain to a cave known as 
Mother Shipton’s Cave. The dripping waters are used for 
the purpose of petrifying anything sent to be hung up in 
the drip of the water ledge, which flows over, as it were, 
the eves of the cave. This ledge, of limestone rock, is 
augmented unceasingly by the action of the waters which 
flow over it. This cascade has an endless variety of ob- 
jects hung up by short lengths of wire to be petrified by 
the water trickling over them, as sponges, books, gloves, 
kerchiefs, and veils, hunter’s cap, fox, cat, dog, birds, 
boots, etc., just as fancy prompts people to seek petrifying 
results. A sponge is petrified in a few months, a book or 
cap in a year or two, cat or bird a little longer.—Scientific 
American. 


—A dispatch from San Francisco says : “‘ The Spreckels 
Brothers have incorporated a company here to manufac- 
ture sugar from beets, which promises to be a gigantic en- 
terprise. They propose, it is stated, to establish ten fac- 
tories, which will produce 50,000 tons of sugar annually. 
Nearly all the machinery will be wrought in this State, 
and the farmers will find a demand for 500,000 tons of 
beets every year. A new patent process will be utilized 
to extract a low grade of sugar from the molasses.” 

—Bees took possession of a grocery store in Plainfield, 
N. J.,one day last week, swarming upon a quantity of 
comb honey in one of the show windows. There were 
thousands of the little insects, and their presence de- 
stroyed trade for the remainder of the day. When night 
came the grocer and his clerks smoked the store with sul- 
phur, thereby killing the honey makers. 

—The Galveston News says that more cattle have been 
shipped from Texas to the North this season than for 
many years, although actual figures are hard to obtain 
from the fact that thousands of cattle have been driven 





besides those that have been shipped on the different rail- 
roads; 2,030 carloads of cattle, with a total of 40,600 head 
have passed eke Fort Worth alone in one month. 


CURRENT TE VEN TS. 


TuE bridge of the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis 
Railroad, over the Stone river, near Nashville, Tennessee, 
caught fire from a passing train on the 18th inst. Seven- 
teen men, two whites and fifteen negroes, who were work- 
ing on the road near by went to the bridge, and took an 
engine on it with the intention of extinguishing the fire 
with the water from the tender. The span gave way, car- 
rying men and engine into the river, 50 feet below. Wil- 
liam Morgan, white, the engineer, received serious inter- 
nal injuries. The fireman, Charles Gribble, also white, 
had his leg broken and received other serious injuries. 
Three of the negro laborers were killed and six were in- 
jured, four dangerously. 

ADVICES as to the peach and berry crops from points 
all over Delaware and several localities in .Maryland, in- 
dicate a fair crop of peaches, and an unusually good yield 
of strawberries, of better average quality than usual. 
Some damage to late peaches by frost and storm is re- 
ported, and the whole crop has yet to run the gauntlet of 
the June drop and rose bugs. Berries are likely to yield 
well everywhere. 

ALLEN THORNDYKE Rick, proprietor of the North 
American Review, who had been appointed Minister to Rus- 
sia, and was just about to sail, died suddenly in New York 
City on the 16th, of suffocation in connection with an at- 
tack of tonsilitis. 

THE steamer Rockton arrived at San Francisco on the 
20th inst., from Samoa, having on board 8 officers and 150 
men of the Vandalia, and 12 officers and 303 men from the 
Trenton. There were but 75 men, and a small number of 
officers left at Samoa. 

THERE were 5,562 emigrants landed at Castle Garden 
on the 2ist inst., the largest number in one day for many 
years. 

THE monthly report of the statistician of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture contains an investigation of the defi- 
ciencies or surplus of each European nation, especially in 
the products of American agriculture that seek foreign 
markets. About one-tenth of the agricultural products of 
the United States is exported, and no other nation exports 
80 large a proportion. 

THE French steamship La Normandie, going out of New 
York harbor, in a fog, late in the evening of the 18th inst., 
ran down a pilot boat, lying at anchor, and drowned two of 
the pilots. 


NOTI CES. 


*,* Henry T. Child expects to attend Friends’ meeting 
at Christiana, Lancaster county, Pa., on First-day morning 
next, the 26th inst., and a Temperance meeting at the same 
place, at 2 p. m. 


*,.* John J. Cornell will address a meeting at the Girard 
Assembly Room, N. W. corner of 9th street and Girard 
Avenue, Philadelphia, on Seventh-day evening, the 25th 
inst., at 8 o’clock, on Temperance and the Constitutional 
Amendment. He expects to be at Darby on First-day, the 
26th inst. 


*,* A Temperance Conference will be held at Warmin- 
ister meeting-house, on First-day, the 26th instant, at 3 
o'clock. All Friends and others interested are invited to 
attend. Under the care of the Women’s Temperance 
Committee of Abington Quarterly Meeting. 

CHARLES BOND. 
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*,* The semi-annual meeting of Nottingham First-day 
School Union, comprising the schools at Little Britain, Ox- 
ford, East and West Nottingham, Fawn, Drumore, and 
Eastland, will be held at Drumore, on Fifth month 25th, 
at 10 o’clock a. m. 

All interested are cordially invited. 

Gero. B. PAssMORE, } Clerks 
Dr. L. Lucretia KING, E 

*,* Friends desiring accommodations during the time 
of New York Yearly Meeting will please communieate as 
early as possible with the undersigned, in order that the 
Committee having charge of same may be enabled to pro- 
perly arrange for their comfort and entertainment. 

JosePH A, BoGARDUS, 177 West St., New York City. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings in Fifth month occur as follows 
“a7. ae Pipe Creek, Md. 
27. New York Yearly Meeting. 
28. pertenies Q. M., Crosswicks, N. J. 
29. Southerh, Easton, Md. 
30. Bucks, Buckingham, Pa. 
31. Nottingham, Deer Creek, Md. 


*,* First-Day School Unions in Fifth month occur as 
follows: 
25. Blue aaeen. Ind., 8 'S m. 


PUBLISHERS’ No TICES. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 
ROYAL BAKING PowpDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY, 


Capital Paid In, . » - $1,500,000. 


Siz per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm 
and City properties. 

Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable 
half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large 
amounts running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
months. 


These Bonds are issued under the supervision of 
the Bank examiners of the state of New York, with 
whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. ; 

We issue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by 
real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS 
Wm. HACKER, 
JouHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
8. Roprnson COALE, 
Craigs Lippincott, 
R. W. Chay, 
Ws. P. BEMENT, 
JaMEs SCHLEICHER, 
AUSTIN, Manager. R. L. AUsTIN 
518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, 
CORSICANA, TEXAS. 
Established 1872. Incorporated 1884, 
Cabital Stock, $300,000. Surpi ‘us, 867,297.32. 


September 1, 1888). 


ty PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURE BONDS. 
‘ Atlantic Trust Co., Trustees, New York. 


7 PER CENT. GUARANTEED FaRM MORTGAGES. 


E. H. 





All secured by first liens on improved farms of the famous 
Black Waxy Lands of Northeastern Texns, where the mild cli- 
mate and fertile soil permit the growing of cotton as well us all 
the cereals of the Western States, making it one of the most de- 
sirable Loaning fields of the West 

The TEXAS LOAN AGENCY eee the Prompt Pay- 
ment of the Principal and Interest of all its securities, payable at 
the National Park Bank. New York. 

The business of the Company has always been conducted by 
able, experienced, and prudent men, as is proven by the fact that 
the capital stock is now ae for $i75—par value $100. A care- 
ful investigation will satisfy the most conservative that these are 
desirable investments for private means, or the funds of schools, 
colleges, or banking institutions. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, General Agents, 
412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA’DA. 


a WM. H. JONES 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


AMILTON LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 
8332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 
6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. 
Principal and Interest payable at Brown Bros., N. Y. and Phila. 
DIRECTORS. 
WM. C. BROWNING, 
Browning, King & Co., N. Y. 
THOMAS SCATTERGOOD, 
cas. M een BO Phila. 
CHAS. H. WHEELER, 
Mackintosh, Green & Co., N. Y. 
JOHN M. THAYER, 
“2 ernor « Nebraska. 
GEO. WHITM 
Whitman & Phelps, N. Y. 


MOSES E WORTHEN, 
— Print Works, N. Y. 
PETER REID, 
Dundee Dye W' ks. Passaic, N.J. 
JOHN N. CH, 
Tein. Weller & Co., N.Y. 
W. F. R. MILLS, 
Kearney, Neb. 
WM. P. ALDRICH, 
Empire Print Works, N. Y. 


And others. 


ency for sale of Securities of DES 
UsT CO. ; also offer Debentures, 


We have General Age 
MOINES LOAN & 
—— and County Bonds. 


ga quilable — 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
CAPITAL, . $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS axp UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 115,444.72 

SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


gecured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
Sod Trust’ Company of New York, and further secured by the 
ais capital and assets of the eon Mo 
Amounts , $300, $500, $1,000, $5, and $10, 
SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 


MORTGAGES. 


FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or through 
any Bank. Also 
MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES FOR SALE. 


Hixt’s Cuampion Steam Cooker & BoiLer. 


The best, cheapest, and most durable Cooker in 
the market. Has tight joints and will cook an 
kind of meats, vegetables, puddings, “=. an 
without steam and odor in the Can be used 
on any range, oil or gas stove. Warranted as rep 
resented or money refunded. Send for illustrated 

and prices. 


AGENTS WANTED 


L. 8S. GAY, Gen’! Agent, 64 N. Fourth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Near Arch St.) 


Amos HILLBORN & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


Company. 


PaRLor, Dintine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MatTrResses, BEDs, FEATHERS, 
Sprines, Sprine CorTs, ETC., ETO. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





